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THE  GUARDIAN  WAY 

To  make  It  possible  for  arry  person  anywhere,  to  deposit  his 

Savings  in  our  bank  with  ease  and  absolute  security. 

We  pay  4 per  cent  compoundjinterest. 

Idle  money  neve,  made  anyone  rich,  fnrlhermore,  i,  is  unwise  lo  ^ 
toTs!  ’’’’ 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


M.  M.  SQUIRE,  President 
H.  L.  BASSETT,  Cashier 


J.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Vice-President 
OTIS  McKEE,  Teller 


The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 

The  Bank  on  the  Comer 

TWs  bank  is  plea^  to  welcome  the  students’  accounts,  no 
matter  how  small.  Bring  your  money  or  your  drafts  to  us,  and 
open  an  account.  Get  a check  book  and  pay  your  bills  by 
check,  and  save  the  possibility  of  your  paying  twice.  Our  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  standing  are  ample  security  to  you  for  your  money. 

Try  ns  and  see  how  well  we  treat  you" 

THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

M.  M.  SQUIRE,  President  H.  L.  BASSETT,  Cashier 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 
Catalogue  of  Former  Students 

Promised  for  Delivery  on 
or  about  May  15,  1909 


It  Contains  Information  Concerning 
All  Students  in  Oberlin  College  from 
1833  to  1908 


TNCLUDING  a Historical  Summary,  Statements  of  Endowment 
-*•  Funds  and  Other  Assets,  Historical  Accounts  of  the  College 
Buildings  With  Illustrations,  and  a Complete  List  of  Officers  and 
Teachers  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 


„ . \ $2.00  in  Cloth 

iKtC€S 

I $1.50  in  Paper  Binding 

These  Prices  Include  the  Delivery  of  the  Books  by  Express 


SEND  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Accompanied  hy  Remittance  ht  Payment  lor  Same 
TO 

The  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College 


In  writing  advcrtiseri,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A Department  of  Oberlin  College 

A Professional  School  of  Highest  Standing: 

Only  college  graduates  admitted.  36  college.s  re- 
presented last  year. 

A Non-Sectarian  School  of  Theology: 

Entirely  free  from  creedal  restrictions;  preparing 
for  the  Ministry  men  of  fifteen  different  denomi- 
nations. 

A Modern  Training  School  for  Service 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God: 

For  the  Pastorate  of  Chinches;  for  Christian 
Teaching;  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  College 
Secretaryships  and  other  Social  Service  work;  for 
Foreign  Missionary  Service.  One-third  of  last 
years  students  were  Volunteers. 

Both  Men  and  Women  Enrolled: 

As  in  other  departments. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Arts 
For  new  catalogue,  address  Prof  G.  W.  Fiske,  Acting  Dean 


Oberlin  Academy 

A Fitting  School  with  Seventy-five  Years  History 


Courses 

in 

Science 


JOHN 


Physics 

The  work  is  based  on  text-book,  lecture  demonstration  and 
laboratory  Equipment  complete  for  sixty  standard  experi- 
ments. Students  are  prepared  to  meet  entrance  examinations 
to  any  college  or  technical  school. 

Botany 

This  course  meets  college  entrance  requirements  by  familiar- 
izing students  with  the  elementary  phase  of  plant  structure 
and  arrangement  of  organs  and  tissues;  of  the  nature  of  plant 
groups;  the  relation  of  plants  to  environment;  and  the  analysis 
and  identification  of  flowering  plants. 

Dendrology 

A one-term  course  in  the  identification  of  common  trees. 
Zoology 

The  work  in  recitation,  laboratory  and  field  is  designed  to  give 
a view  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  Microscopic  analysis 
forms  an  important  part  of  both  Zoology  a.id  Botany  courses. 

Chemistry 

Mature  students  may  take  the  first  year  in  Chemistry  in 
Oberlin  College. 

For  illustrated  Calendar,  address 

FISHER  PECK,  PRINCIPAL 

In  nr;iim;  iicbotl*ri«.  Umllv  ni.-ntion  Thr  AInmnI 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Spring  Term  began  April  7,  1909 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The 

Summer  Session  of  Oberlin 

College 

June  24th  to  August  13th,  1909 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Four  Summer  Sessions  constitute  a year  of  College  work. 

The  Summer  Session  offers  the  advantages  of  regular  college  teach- 
ers and  equipment.  The  new  Carnegie  Library  will  be  open  daily. 

Talcott  Hail  will  be  open  to  young  women  for  board  and  room, 
and  to  young  men  for  board  during  the  session. 

For  information,  address 


E.  A.  MILLER,  Chairman 

26  South  Cedar  avenue,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

In  writing  advertiners,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Msgaztne 


President  H.  C.  King  s 
New  Book 


“The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life” 

Cloth,  I 2 mo.  $ 1 .50  net,  by  mail  $1.60. 

A simple,  clear,  straightforward  attack  upon  one  of  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  Dr.  King  has  been  steadily  developing  through  his 
well-known  books. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

The  book  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  entire  change  of  the  old 
methods  of  regarding  theology  as  a body  of  doctrine  apart  from  any 
necessarily  close  relation  to  conduct. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.60. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

Develops  the  thought  of  the  last  chapter  of  “Reconstruction  in 
Theology,"  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  Christ’s  religious  life  as  es- 
sentially  the  maintenance  and  expression  of  a personal  relation  of 
friendship  with  God. 

Cloth,  12  rao.  $1,25  ne»,  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

Addresses  and  papers  touching  the  method  of  cultivating  this  true 
relation  between  God  and  man,  especially  among  the  young. 

“I  am  reading  it  with  great  profit.  It  is  a magnificent  utterance." — 
William  F.  Anderson,  Sec'y.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  postage  11c. 

Rational  Living 

Is  an  effort  to  make  efficient  in  daily  living  the  truths  which  mod- 
ern psychology  has  reached.  As  a stimulus  to  that  training  of  the  mind 
and  care  of  the  body  on  which  so  much  of  the  spiritual  life  is  condi- 
tioned, the  book  is  exceptionally  useful. 

"As  a constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the 
results  of  contemporary  researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  ‘Rational  Liv- 
ing’ is  tremendous.  At  this  time  particularly,  the  religious  teacher 
needs  just  what  he  finds  in  ‘Rational  Living’ — a book  sure,  one  thinks, 
to  quicken  the  minister  and  his  sermons  and  his  people.” — Arthur  R. 
Taylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Warren,  Pennsylania. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  postage  12c. 
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TEACHERS 
Special  Vacation  Tours 

June  26th,  69  days,  $485 
July  1st,  55  days,  $370 

Write  or  call  for  Itinerary  Now 

Collver’s  Steamship  Agency 

31  Taylor  Arcade 

D Jay  Collver  CleVelaOd  Casper  J.  Miller 
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Frontispiece 
J.  M.  Anderson 
Samuel  P.  Orth 
G.  Walter  Fiske 
Flva  Emery  Dye 
G.  M. Jones 


College  Preparatory  Courses 


Administration  Bldg..  Amer.  School  of  Corres. 


College  Preparatory  Courses 
are  especially  planned  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  to  En- 
gineering Schools. 

Also  Home  Study  Courses  in 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture,  the 
Manufacture  of  Textiles,  Me- 
chanical and  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing, etc. 


Over  10  Years  successful  experience  in  teaching  by  correspondence 

Catalogue  giving  full  information  will  be  sent  upon  request 
if  you  mention  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


BRIEF  VACATION  TOURS 
$315  to  $450 
England  to  Italy 


These  are  not  cheap,  hurried,  skeleton  lours,  but  have  the  same 
grade  of  accomniodalions  and  leadership  as  our  well  known  Copley 
and  Summer  School  tours.  They  are  ine.xpensive  because  they  are 
brief  ; ibis  is  the  only  wise  economy  in  Kiiropean  travel;  there  isa  tal.se 
economy  in  cheap  tours  which  proves  to  he  disappointing  extravagance. 

Send  for  Announcement 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  wriliiig  udvcrlihei-i.  kindly  mention  I lie  Alumni  Mage/ine 


A.  B.  CHASE  Style  R 

One  of  the  most  successful  small  grands  on  the  market 

A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos  are  very  popular  in  Oberlin,  both  in  the 
Conservatory  and  in  the  homes  of  her  leading  citizens,  because  of  their 
rich  tone  quality,  and  great  durability. 


Some  prominent  Oberlin  purchasers; 


Oberlin  Conservatory 
Pres.  H,  C.  King 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Andrews 
Prot.  Edw.  Dickinson 
Prof.  F.  F.  Jewett 
Prof.  W.  T.  Upton 
Prof.  O.  A.  Lindquist 

Mrs.  E.  A. 


Rev.  H.  M.  Tenney 
Mr.  L.  D.  Harkness 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Rahill 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Williams 
Mr.  G.  M.  Jones 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Fish 
Mr.  F.  E.  Leonard 
Miller 


For  complete  catalogue  and  other  literature,  write 
turers  direct. 


the  manufact- 


The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
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MAY  FESTIVAL 

Oberlin  Musical  Union 

New  York  Symphony 
O rchestra 

George  W.  Andrews 
Walter  Damrosch 
CONDUCTORS 


Caractacus 

— Elgar 

Symphony  Concert 


SOLOISTS 
Corinne  Rider-Kelsey 

Nevada  Van  der  Veer 
Reed  Miller 

Cecil  Fanning 

Gustav  Holmquist 


Finney  Chapel,  Oberlin 
Friday,  May  14 

at  3:15  and  7:00  p.  m. 


Tickets  for  Caractacus,  $I  .00,  75c  and  50c 
Tickets  for  Matinee,  50c 

Sale  of  Seats  a(  Peters  Hall,  May  12th  at  4:00  p.  m.; 
afterwards  at  Comings’  store.  Patrons  outside  of  Oberlin 
can  obtain  seats  by  addressing  [enclosing  check  or  P.  O.  order] 

V.  C.  Doerschuk,  Treasurer,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Charles  W.  Purple 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Purple  which  occurred  on  March 
9th,  the  cause  of  civic  righteousness  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
Few  men  of  his  generation  possessed  his  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty.  His  life  and  work  during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  terror 
of  evil  doers,  and  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  all  lovers  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  For  ten  years  his  life  has  been  a 
study  in  the  heroic. 

In  choosing  a career  most  men  act  in  obedience  to  their  tastes 
or  inclinations.  There  are  a few  whose  tastes  and  inclinations  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  dictates  of  conscience — not  many.  But  here  was 
a man  endowed  with  the  highest  graces  of  mind  and  heart,  a man 
of  culture  and  aesthetic  tastes,  a man  who  lived  and  thought  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit,  and  yet  whose  flaming  conscience  impelled  him 
to  grapple  at  first  hand  in  a mighty  contest  with  things  low  and  re- 
pellent. 

In  the  life  of  every  aspiring  young  man  there  is  a death  strug- 
gle between  the  two  primal  forces, — the  instinct  of  self  preservation, 
and  that  other  impulse  which  we  call  conscience.  The  man  who 
gives  his  life  to  great  reforms  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  he 
is  to  meet  opposition,  enmity  and  aggressive  hostility  at  every  turn, 
must  first  give  full  sway  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  forever 
stifle  that  other  instinct  of  self  interest  and  self  preservation. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Purple,  fresh  from  the  atmosphere  of  Oberiin, 
brought  to  the  state  of  Minnesota  the  high  ideals  and  unselfish  pur- 
pose which  Oberiin  has  instilled  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  so  many 
of  her  children.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  in  an  official  position 
which  gave  him  a thorough  insight  into  court  proceedings  and  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  In  this  position  he  soon  became 
familiar  at  once  with  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  with  the  frailties  of 
public  officials,  and  with  the  blighting  influence  of  the  vices  of  a great 
city.  He  determined  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  upon  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  had  open  to  him  two  careers.  He  might 
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use  his  brilliant  scholastic  attainments  and  wide  practical  knowledge 
in  building  for  himself  fame  and  fortune,  or  he  might  consecrate 
his  great  gifts  to  the  work  of  civic  reform.  With  a sure  knowledge  of 
the  great  sacrifice  involved,  he  chose  the  latter. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  Union  had  greater  need  of  a fearless 
champion  at  once  virile,  intelligent,  and  incorruptible.  Perhaps  no 
such  champion  ever  felt  more  keenly  the  impelling  power  of  con- 
science. It  was  this  that  made  him  invincible  through  the  decade 
that  followed.  Alert,  enthusiastic,  with  a keen  intellect,  with  an  in- 
comparable knowledge  of  men  and  their  motives,  with  a tireless 
energy  that  was  at  once  the  marvel  and  admiration  of  his  friends, 
and  the  despair  of  his  enemies,  this  champion  of  righteousness  lifted 
the  community  and  state  in  which  he  lived  from  the  slough  of  des- 
pair, and  sent  them  on  the  way  to  a higher  level  of  civic  righteous- 
ness ! 


WHAT  HE  FOUND 

When  he  took  up  this  public  service,  he  found  a city  of  a 
quarter  of  a million,  and  a state  with  a population  of  two  millions  en- 
thralled in  the  grip  of  the  liquor  interests.  A dozen  or  more  of 
the  brewing  companies  had  been  consolidated  in  a great  central  cor- 
poration, and  this  consolidation  exerted  a baneful  influence  in  muni- 
cipal and  state  politics.  Was  an  ordinance  to  be  considered  by  the 
city  council  ? It  must  first  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  at- 
torneys of  the  liquor  interests.  Was  a license  inspector  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor?  He  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  liquor  in- 
terests ! Did  any  wholesome  and  aspiring  young  man  wish  to  offer 
himself  as  a candidate  for  any  public  office?  He  must  first  sign  and 
return  to  the  brewing  interests  a written  statement  of  his  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  his  guarantee  that  if  elected,  he 
would  favor  no  legislation  adverse  to  the  liquor  interests!  .‘\bout 
<)0  per  cent,  of  the  saloons  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
were  owned  by  the  brewers  of  that  city.  There  was  absolute 
dominance,  and  he  who  had  the  courage  to  raise  his  head  or  hand  in 
protest  did  so  with  the  sure  knowledge  of  his  own  extinction  I More 
than  this,  the  stock  in  the  brewing  corporations  was  widely  distri- 
buted, and  no  man  knew  whether  his  next  door  neighbor,  however 
eminently  respectable,  was  not  a stockholder  and  silent  partner.  This 
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condition  resulted  in  every  form  of  vice  from  political  corruption 
to  the  fostering  and  protection  of  the  worst  social  evils. 

It  was  to  the  correction  of  these  evils  that  the  young  attorney, 
unaided,  addressed  himself.  His  friends  warned  and  remonstrated! 
The  powers  of  darkness  were  amused ! They  would  make  an  ex- 
ample of  this  young  intruder ! Such  reformers  were  cheap ! A few 
dire  threats  or  a few  paltry  dollars  had  silenced  many  an  aspiring 
reformer ! Their  merriment,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 

WHAT  HE  DID 

But  a few  months  had  passed  when  a great  public  mass  meeting 
tilled  the  largest  opera  house,  and  the  overflow  filled  the  largest 
neighboring  church.  A plain  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  existed 
filled  the  public  with  indignation,  and  safely  launched  a reform 
movement,  the  most  aggressive,  intelligent  and  effective  which  the 
city  has  ever  known.  A committee  of  twenty  leading  citizens  was 
formed  before  the  meeting  adjourned.  Mr.  Purple  was  retained  as 
attorney  and  continued  as  the  directing  and  inspiring  personality. 
Wine  rooms  which  had  nightly  welcomed  scores  of  fallen  women  to 
mingle  unchallenged  with  minors  and  children  of  tender  age  were 
closed.  Gamblers  were  driven  from  the  city.  There  was  in  the 
city  a famous  Italian,  named  Sodini,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years 
had  owned  and  operated  a circuit  of  vile  theatres  where  unspeakable 
practices  continued  without  regulation  or  restraint.  With  character- 
istic frankness  and  directness,  Mr.  Purple  called  upon  him  in  person 
and  suggested  that  he  desired  his  places  closed.  Mr.  Sodini’s 
amusement  knew  no  bounds.  Mayors  and  city  councils  had  come 
and  gone;  preachers  had  protested,  but  through  two  decades,  Sodini 
had  remained,  and  his  places  had  continued  the  Mecca  of  the  under- 
world, and  land  marks  of  the  city!  Sodini  therefore  showed  fight, 
but  before  a year  had  passed,  he  had  sold  his  property,  his  buildings 
had  been  remodeled  for  commercial  purposes,  and  he  himself  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  State.  Perhaps  no  more  characteristic  inci- 
dent can  be  given  in  Mr  Purple’s  life  than  a dramatic  meeting  of  the 
license  committee  of  the  city  council  in  connection  with  this  man 
Sodini.  Mr.  Purple  had  demanded  the  revocation  of  his  license. 
The  liquor  interests  had  long  ceased  to  smile.  Sodini  with  his  attor- 
ney and  the  officers  of  the  great  brewing  interests,  backed  by  the 
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ablest  legal  counsel,  appeared  before  the  license  committee.  There 
were  present  indignant  citizens,  educators,  business  men— and  hang- 
ers on, — a cosmopolitan  audience.  The  life  of  one  of  the  city’s  far 
famed  institutions  was  at  stake ! The  president  of  a great  brewing 
corporation  stood  before  this  assembly,  and  with  the  best  eloquence 
he  could  command,  dared  to  make  a plea  for  the  continuance  of  these 
leperous  theatres.  Mr.  Purple  stood  calmly  before  the  assembled 
crowd  with  one  hand  resting  carelessly  upon  the  desk  of  the  commit- 
tee’s chairman.  Over  his  face  soon  passed  a shadow  of  contending 
emotion.  His  soul  was  aflame  with  indignation ! When  the  commit- 
tee signaled  their  willingness  to  hear  him,  the  flood  gates  of  indig- 
nation, scarcasm,  and  ridicule  were  thrown  open.  His  quick  and  flash- 
ing humor,  his  cutting  sarcasm,  his  unanswerable  logic,  his  play 
upon  the  emotions,  and  his  appeal  to  reason,  swept  everything  be- 
fore it.  That  perhaps  was  the  first  time  that  the  officials  of  the  great 
corporation  ever  personally  ventured  to  appear  in  public  in  their  own 
defense,  and  it  was  the  last  time!  Sodini  went!  This  dive  keeper 
travelled  from  city  to  city  throughout  the  State  and  everywhere 
had  the  door  slammed  in  his  face.  The  friends  of  righteousness 
began  to  take  heart.  A new  mayor  was  elected  upon  a reform  plat- 
form. The  public  conscience  was  alive.  Saloons  were  closed  at  mid- 
night, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  a great  city 
kept  its  saloons  closed  on  Sundays.  It  seemed  as  though  Mr.  Pur- 
ple’s work  for  the  time  at  least  were  done. 

Two  years  elapsed  and  the  public  conscience  was  lulled  to  sleep, 
A new  election  placed  in  the  mayor’s  chair  a man  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  reform  spirit.  Within  three  months  our  champion  of 
righteousness  was  again  before  the  public.  He  called  into  existence  a 
new  organization  known  as  the  Civic  Federation.  He  had  gained  a 
larger  vision  from  his  former  experience.  If  reforms  were  to  be 
permanent  they  must  not  depend  upon  the  occupant  of  the  mayor’s 
chair,  nor  can  they  be  gained  by  coercing  the  individual  offenders  to 
observe  the  laws.  The  brewing  companies  themselves,  who  are  the 
instigators  of  evil  and  persistent  violators  of  law  must  be  reached. 
To  use  his  own  laconic  phrase  “don’t  shoot  at  canary  birds  when  you 
can  go  gunning  for  bear,  and  don’t  continue  to  shoo  off  the  birds — 
pul!  down  the  perches.” 

The  liquor  interests  had  succeeded  in  passing  an  ordinance  provid- 
ing that  if  the  saloon  keeper  forfeited  his  license  for  any  cause  what- 
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ever,  the  city  must  return  the  unexpired  proportion  of  his  $1000.00 
license.  Purple  served  notice  upon  the  city  officials  that  a license 
is  in  its  nature  a bond  to  insure  good  behavior,  and  that  this  bond  is 
forfeited  to  the  city  if  its  conditions  are  violated,  and  that  hence- 
forth no  license  money  should  be  returned.  His  warning  was  un- 
heeded. He  secured  evidence  of  the  return  by  the  city  of  more  than 
$200,000  of  license  moneys,  and  at  once  prepared  an  action  against 
the  brewers  who  were  the  real  owners  of  these  licenses.  This  action 
was  brought  in  the  interest  of  tax  payers,  and  sought  to  compel  the 
return  of  these  moneys  to  the  city  treasury.  This  suit  brought  con- 
sternation to  the  ranks  of  the  liquor  dealers,  and  the  politicians  as 
well.  The  legal  profession  was  intensely  interested.  The  influence 
of  the  brewing  companies  was  instantly  in  evidence.  The  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  then  in  session.  There  was  excite- 
ment on  the  floor  of  both  House  and  Senate,  and  much  scurrying  be- 
tween the  committee  rooms,  and  delegations  of  “good  citizens”  were 
seen  boarding  the  interurban  cars  at  Minneapolis  for  the  State  Capi- 
tol. The  hands  of  the  great  clock  in  the  capitol  dome  pointed  to 
10:00,  when  the  highest  legislative  body  of  a sovereign  state  was 
called  to  order.  To  the  everlasting  shame  of  the  State  be  it  said 
that  under  suspension  of  the  rules  that  body  passed  a “curative  act” 
legalizing  the  rebates,  and  placed  upon  its  statute  books  an  act  in- 
tended to  neutralize  and  make  impossible  further  legal  action. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  would  have 
risen  above  this  situation.  I remember  distinctly  calling  Mr.  Purple 
by  telephone  when  the  news  came  over  from  the  capitol.  I said, 
“Well,  its  all  up.”  The  answer  was  characteristic;  quick  as  a flash 
his  reply  came  back  over  the  telephone,  “All  up,  never!  If  a foot 
pad  holds  me  up  and  robs  me,  no  legislature  can  legalize  the  theft; 
if  the  brewers  rob  the  taxpayers,  no  legislature  can  legalize  the  rob- 
bery ;— I am  going  on  with  the  suit”— and  he  did.  That  suit  is  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota.  In  his  argument 
before  that  court  he  was  opposed  by  the  ablest  counsel  which  a 
great  corporation  could  command.  He  forced  the  opposing  counsel 
to  leave  the  low  lands  of  expediency  and  self  interest,  and  lifted  the 
controversay  to  a high  moral  plane.  It  is  said  that  his  plea  on  that 
occasion  was  one  of  the  ablest  ever  presented  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  A single  quotation  taken  from  that  plea  gives  the  key  note 
of  this  man’s  power : 
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“It  is  the  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic  that  while  the  most  apparent 
direct  physical  effects  are  observable  in  the  unfortunates  to  whose 
weakness  and  passions  it  directly  ministers;  yet  the  blight  of  it, 
through  the  damnable  social  and  political  alliance  it  has  contracted 
with  the  State,  permeates  the  entire  community,  not  sparing  the 
wisest,  the  bravest,  the  best.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  this 
mighty  power  set  at  naught  every  restraint  which  the  law  has  sought 
to  put  upon  it. — defiantly  where  it  dares,  insidiously  where  it  must, 
— that  the  effort  in  the  utmost  honesty  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules 
to  matters  where  it  is  involved  seems  almost  as  difficult  as  imagining 
the  fourth  dimension.  Every  principle  involved  in  this  case  has  long 
been  settled  by  the  courts  beyond  dispute.  The  only  novel  feature 
in  it  is  the  idea  of  applying  these  principles  to  a brewing  company 
the  same  as  to  any  other  subject  of  the  State.  In  the  clearer  vision 
of  this  new  day-dawn  that  shows  there  is  still  law  in  the  land,  still  a 
God  in  Israel,  we  demand  that  this  be  done.” 

After  the  passage  of  the  so  called  “curative  act”  referred  to 
above,  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Purple  was  neither  intimi- 
dated nor  discouraged,  and  that  the  fight  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
spite  of  special  legislation,  an  unknown  gentleman  visited  his  office 
stating  that  the  liquor  interests  were  needing  able  counsel  and  that  if 
his  practice  would  permit,  they  would  be  pleased  to  add  him  to  their 
legal  staff  at  a salary  of  $500.00  per  month,  and  that  his  duties  need 
not  in  any  way  conflict  with  his  regular  practice.  $6,000.00  a year 
for  a struggling  young  attorney ! How  many  men  could  have  re- 
sisted what  technically  at  least,  they  could  have  regarded  as  a per- 
fectly legitimate  proposition?  To  C.  W.  Purple  there  was  not  an 
instant’s  hesitation.  The  stranger  was  politely  shown  to  the  door, 
and  bidden  to  go  back  to  the  men  who  had  sent  him,  with  the  mes- 
sage that  a $6000.00  bribe  would  go  farther  with  certain  public  of- 
ficials. Before  the  papers  in  the  suit  were  finally  filed  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  another  stranger  entered  his  office  with  a tender  of 
$10,000  in  cash  to  “reimburse  him  for  the  legal  work  already  done” 
if  he  would  withdraw  the  suit!  Again  a polite  bowing  to  the  door, 
and  the  suit  went  on ! 

Despite  the  relentless  vigor  with  which  he  pursued  transgres- 
sors he  retained  not  only  their  good  will,  but  their  admiration,  and 
even  their  friendship.  This  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gifts  of 
this  gifted  man ; that  he  could  pursue  the  evil  doer,  and  yet  the  men 
whom  he  most  ardently  prosecuted  felt  no  resentment  toward  him. 
Qiarles  W.  Purple  never  shot  a poisoned  arrow.  His  personality 
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radiated  good  will,  and  was  permeated  with  a buoyant  and  contagi- 
ous optimism.  With  him  it  was  always  June.  A single  incident  will 
illustrate  this  point.  A few  months  before  his  death,  the  telephone 
in  my  home  rang  at  five  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  Purple. 
He  named  one  of  the  most  notorious  dive  keepers  of  the  city  and 
stated  that  he  had  evidence  that  the  man’s  saloon  was  open  for  busi- 
ness. I met  him  by  appointment  and  together  we  went  to  the  side 
door  of  the  saloon  in  question,  which  we  found  open.  The  first 
face  into  which  we  looked  was  that  of  the  oflfending  proprietor. 
Now,  there  was  no  misapprehension  as  to  why  we  were  there.  The 
proprietor  understood  perfectly,  as  did  all  other  law  breakers,  that 
Purple’s  presence  could  mean  but  one  thing.  To  my  astonishment, 
the  offending  saloon  keeper  met  the  prosecuting  attorney  with  hearty 
handshake,  and  at  least  apparent  friendship.  The  two  men  sat  to- 
gether under  the  gas  light  for  an  hour  discussing  the  probability  of 
Purple’s  success  in  inflicting  punishment  for  kindred  violations. 
There  was  no  rancor,  no  anger,  but  on  the  contrary,  almost  a 
friendly  and  kindly  good  fellowship.  Mr.  Purple  had  at  that  very 
time  one  suit  pending  before  the  Courts  for  the  conviction  of  this 
very  man  for  maintaining  a wine  room ! 

Despite  the  enemies  he  made,  the  business  community  recog- 
nized his  great  ability  and  sterling  qualities.  Shortly  before  his 
death  the  reward  came  to  him  which  is  too  often  delayed  until  after 
the  hero  has  passed  on.  One  of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the 
West  needed  an  attorney  possessing  his  qualifications.  They  must 
have  as  the  active  factor  in  their  legal  department  a man  of  keen 
intellect,  scholarly  attainments,  persistent,  and  if  need  be,  combative 
temper,  and  above  all,  unpurchasable.  It  is  not  strange  that  their 
quest  led  them  to  Charles  W.  Purple.  And  so  it  is  a great  satisfac- 
tion to  his  friends  to  know  that  even  in  the  closing  months  of  his 
life  he  had  come  to  feel,  not  only  the  approval  of  conscience  for  a 
decade  of  difficult  public  service,  but  the  achievement  of  what  the 
world  regards  as  a professional  triumph. 

The  following  editorial  from  “Both  Sides,”  a Liquor  Dealer’s 
Publication  sums  up  in  a word  their  estimate  of  the  man : 

“Mr.  Purple  was  perhaps  best  known  as  the  attorney  for  the 
Civic  Federation,  a movement  in  which  he  was  deeply  and  con- 
scientiously interested.  He  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  a number 
of  suits  against  the  saloon  and  brewery  interests. 
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“While  the  work  of  Mr.  Purple  did  not  always  coincide  with 
the  views  of  “Both  Sides,’’  we  respected  his  opinions,  as  we  do  those 
of  any  other  man  who  is  sincere.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  said 
truly  of  Charles  W.  Purple,  that  the  world  is  better  for  his  having 
lived  in  it.  More  can  not  be  said  of  any  man.” 

And  so  from  the  camp  of  the  offenders, — from  the  brewers, 
from  gamblers,  from  the  keepers  of  low  dives,  from  citizens  and 
churchmen,  there  is  but  one  voice  for  this  remarkable  man.  All  alike 
speak  in  terms  of  deepest  respect,  and  in  unquestioning  confidence. 
While  the  evil  doers  of  the  Commonwealth  breathe  easier,  even 
men  whom  he  most  relentlessly  fought,  unite  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
brilliant  life. 

J.  M.  Anderson 

President  of  the  Civk  Federation. 
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Do  Our  Public  Schools  Educate? 

1 

This  question  has  been  asked  a great  many  times,  in  the  last  few 
years.  I will  try  to  answer  it  briefly.  Being  familiar  only  with  the 
public  school  situation  in  Cleveland,  my  data  must  come  from  this 
city.  But  the  conditions  here  are  not  unlike  those  in  every  other 
great  city  in  America  and  what  is  said  applies  to  them  all. 


The  registration  in  Cleveland  for  the  past  year,  was  as  follows : 

Number  of  pupils  registered  first  year 14.509 

Number  of  pupils  registered  second  year 9.992 

Number  of  pupils  registered  third  year 9.53° 

Number  of  pupils  registered  fourth  year 8,780 

Number  of  pupils  registered  fifth  year 7.7°2 

Number  of  pupils  registered  sixth  year 6,179 

Number  of  pupils  registered  seventh  year 4.974 

Number  of  pupils  registered  eighth  year  3.254 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  high  school  ist  year  1,903 
Number  of  pupils  registered  in  high  school  2d  year  1,426 
Number  of  pupils  registered  in  high  school  3d  year  936 
Number  of  pupils  registered  in  high  school  4th  year  740 


This  shows  that  out  of  14,509  children,  who  registered  in  the 
first  grade  last  fall,  740  may  reach  the  senior  year  in  the  high  school, 
one  in  every  two  will  reach  the  5th  grade,  one  in  every  five  will 
reach  the  8th  grade,  one  in  every  seven  will  reach  the  first  year  in  the 
high  school,  and  one  in  every  twenty  will  graduate  from  the  high 
school.  Last  year,  out  of  735  graduates  from  the  high  schools,  278 
entered  college.  So  that  out  of  14,509  children  who  entered 
the  first  grade  278  entered  college.  This  may  be  a fairly  good  pro- 
portion, but  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  pupils  ? The  4 per  cent, 
that  go  to  college,  will  make  our  professional  men  and  women,  but 
what  happens  to  the  96  per  cent,  who  do  not  go  to  college  and  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  our  citizenship  ? 

There  are  in  Cleveland,  128,043  children  of  school  age,  90,673 
being  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are  70,025  registered  in  the 
public  schools,  3,666  registered  in  private  schools  and  22,903  re- 
gistered in  church  schools.  The  attendance  is  about  92  per  cent,  of 
the  registration. 
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This  leaves  31,449  children  in  Cleveland  of  school  age  not  in 
any  school.  1 he  truant  officer  reports  that  there  are  now  8,492 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  that  work  part  of  the  year  in 
Cleveland  with  his  permission.  There  are  probably  many  more 
evading  or  eluding  the  officials.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  30,000  children  in  Cleveland  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  not  in  the  schools  and  that  there  are  10,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  at  work  part  of  the 
year  helping  to  earn  a living. 

It  is  a fact  familiar  to  all  public  school  men  that  as  soon  as  the 
age  limit  fixed  by  the  compulsory  school  law  is  reached,  there  is  a 
great  exodus  from  the  grades.  The  figures  given  show  this.  In 
1905,  2,447  children  dropped  out  of  school  in  Cleveland  between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  grades,  in  1906,  3,144  dropped  out,  in  1907,  2,925 
dropped  out.  This  means  that  8,916  quit  school  in  three  years,  of 
this  number  about  4,500  were  boys. 

Most  of  these  children  dropped  school  to  go  to  work.  They 
form,  with  the  vast  stream  of  immigrants,  our  industrial  masses. 
They  should  be  the  object  of  special  care  to  the  State,  and  yet  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  the  State  is  doing  very  much  for  them. 

II 

Of  course  the  elements  of  learning  are  taught  them.  The  school 
is  naturally  bookish  and  book  learning  receives  the  most  emphasis. 
A knowledge  of  the  printed  page  is  the  basis  of  all  learning.  But 
are  the  fundamentals  really  taught  in  such  a way  that  the  boy  or 
girl  whom  the  stress  of  physical  existence  drives  from  school  before 
the  sixteenth  year  is  reached,  is  really  well  grounded  in  the  essential 
elements  of  learning?  Under  our  State  laws  every  child  gets  at  least 
six  year’s  of  schooling.  This  ought  to  be  ample  time  in  spite  of  our  un- 
reasonably long  vacations,  for  an  ordinary  child-mind  to  grasp  the 
rudiments  of  book  knowledge  and  to  get  a fair  taste  of  some  cul- 
tural studies. 

The  careful  examination  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  of  any  large  city  discloses  a variety  of  subjects  brought 
to  the  child-mmd  that  would  be  bewildering  to  more  mature  intel- 
lects. I have  such  a printed  course  of  study  before  me.  There  I 
read  that  the  child  in  the  fourth  grade  is  given  reading,  composition, 
grammar,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  music. 
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physical  training,  drawing,  manual  training.  This  particular  course 
of  study  has  been  simplified  and  the  “enrichment”  quite  extracted. 
There  is  a good  pedagogical  reason  for  keeping  every  one  of  these 
subjects.  This  course  increases  in  complexity  as  it  advances  toward 
the  high  school.  It  would  seem  by  external  evidence  that  the  really 
fundamental  subjects  are  lost  in  the  prolixity  of  the  program.  They 
are  crowded  out,  not  enough  time  being  given  them. 

Four  years  ago  a commission  of  able  citizens  was  appointed  in 
Cleveland  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  studying  the  public  school 
system  of  this  city  from  the  stand-point  of  the  citizen  and  to  report 
their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  public.  Pertaining  to  the 
fundamentals  their  findings  were  briefly  as  follows : 

As  to  reading ; that  “the  individual  pupil  has  from  five  to  eleven 
minutes  per  week,”  one  of  the  high  school  critics  claiming  that  “ex- 
pressive reading  seems  to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts  among  the  pupils 
coming  to  us,”  the  committee  eoncluding  that  “the  testimony  to  this 
efifeet  is  so  emphatic  and  so  nearly  unanimous  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  a radical  reform  in  this  respect  is  needed.”  As  to  writing ; 
that  the  results  were  “more  nearly  satisfactory,”  although  the  bar- 
barous system  of  “back  hand”  or  “horizontal”  letters  had  just 
been  discarded  and  its  influence  was  still  prevalent.  As  to  arithme- 
tic; that  in  a simple  test  given  by  a committee  of  the  commission 
only  57  out  of  144  pupils  obtained  the  correct  answers  and  that  the 
pupils  were  “neither  quick  nor  accurate  in  simple  arithmetical  com- 
putations.” A series  of  tests  given  in  five  schools  was  so  disap- 
pointing that  the  committee  at  the  end  of  its  description  of  the  re- 
sults said,  “Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  it  could 
say  would  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  this  exhibit.”  As  to  lan- 
guage; that  in  a spelling  test  of  fifty  ordinary  words  in  four  eighth 
grade  schools,  there  was  an  average  of  thirteen  mispelled  words  per 
pupil  and  only  one  pupil  had  all  the  words  spelled  correctly.  A 
composition  test  brought  some  better  results,  while  specimen  letters 
received  were  “very  disquieting.”  The  committee  summed  up  the 
situation  as  follows;  “It  is  almost  unnecessary  now,  to  say  that  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  non-essential  branches  have  been  per- 
mitted to  encroach  and  still  are  permitted  to  encroach  upon  time 
that  is  needed  for  teaching  branches  that  are  essential.”  * * * “Pupils 
and  teachers  are  required  to  do  so  many  different  things  that  they 
are  not  able  to  give  to  the  ‘great  studies’  the  attention  that  their  im- 
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portance  demands.  For  practical  preparation  for  business  life  and 
for  general  mental  development,  your  committee  believes  that  in- 
dividual teaching  has  great  advantages  over  the  diffusive  systems, 
that  are  now  so  common.” 

Since  this  report  was  made  the  entire  course  has  been  over- 
hauled. There  is  plenty  of  evidence  from  other  cities  upon  this 
same  point.  The  course  of  study  has  been  so  over-crowded  that  the 
real  essentials  are  not  given  nearly  enough  time. 

Ill 

Unfortunately,  while  our  public  educators  have  thus  multiplied 
the  subjects  to  be  taught,  they  have  created  machine  methods  for 
doling  them  out  to  the  pupil.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  teacher 
should  find  refuge  behind  “method,”  or  mere  routine,  from  the  over- 
crowded schedule.  Instead  of  getting  the  better  individual  teaching 
which  the  added  complexity  of  the  work  demands,  we  are  simply 
getting  better  machine  teaching.  Normal  schools  are  turning  out 
large  numbers  of  these  rote  experts  every  year.  Most  of  these 
teachers  are  women,  most  of  them  have  never  gone  to  college,  some 
of  them  are  using  the  profession  only  as  a bridge  to  span  the  chasm 
between  high  school  graduation  and  marriage,  many  therefore  find 
it  difficult  to  convince  themselves  that  teaching  is  a profession,  and 
not  a mere  business. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  not  over-paid,  and  that  they  often  have 
more  pupils  under  them  than  they  ought  to  have,  and  that  the  public 
does  not  recognize  in  a practical  way  the  nobility  and  importance 
of  their  task.  But  until  higher  ideals  are  demanded  by  the  public, 
as  would  be  evidenced  by  better  pay  and  requiring  a college  educa- 
tion for  all  teachers,  until  all  the  boys  at  least  are  placed  for  a part 
of  the  time  under  the  care  of  male  teachers,  and  until  the  spirit  of 
personal  endeavor  entirely  prevails,  virile  efficiency  in  all  of  the 
teaching  will  hardly  be  possible. 

Colleges  and  preparatory  schools  are  continually  complaining  of 
the  poor  preparation  many  of  the  children  receive  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Public  utterance,  has  been  given  to  this  fact  in  many  places 
during  the  past  year.  As  a type,  let  us  take  the  address  delivered  at 
the  Alumni  meeting  last  year  at  the  Yale  commencement  by  Mr. 
Horace  D.  Taft  a brother  of  the  President  and  the  head  of  a well 
known  boys’  school  in  New  England.  He  says: 
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“I  believe  that  I represent  a large  part  of  the  heads  of  schools, 
of  whom  I have  spoken  when  I say  that  the  average  boy  in  America 
who  intends  to  go  to  college  can  easily  be  prepared  for  the  present 
requirements  at  least  tzvo  years  earlier  than  at  present  and  this  with- 
out any  strain  to  health  or  eyesight,  without  the  loss  of  anything  of 
value  that  he  gets  now,  and  with  immense  gain,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally. * * * * There  is  an  immense  amount  of  marking  time  in 
our  primary  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  being  enriched,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  with  nature  study  and  all  the  rest  of  it..  This  en- 
riching process  has  gone  on  until,  in  some  old-fashioned  studies, 
like  spelling,  the  result  is  very  rich  indeed.  * * * But  the  moral 
loss  that  our  boys  suffer  is  more  important  even  than  this.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  kindergarten  has  been  extended  far  beyond  its  proper 
limit  and  has  had  its  effect  on  all  primary  education.  The  thing  of 
prime  importance  is  that  studies  shall  be  made  interesting  to  the 
boy.  * * * * Our  present  method  is  to  make  school  half  play  for 
the  first  six  or  eight  years,  to  require  nothing  that  calls  for  hard  work 
or  develops  a sterner  side,  or  develops  the  power  of  concentration 
or  the  willingness  to  undergo  drudgery,  and  then  to  plunge  him  into 
the  elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra  and  certain  parts  of  English, 
at  a time  when  the  best  age  for  such  things  is  past,  when 
he  necessarily  loathes  the  drudgery  of  them,  and  when,  as  far  as  the 
classics  are  concerned,  the  mere  shortness  of  time  prevents  the  ordi- 
nary boy  from  reaching  the  point  at  which  the  work  ceases  to  be 
drudgery  and  becomes  a study  of  literature.” 

Professor  Muensterberg  has  stated  that  the  work  of  the  Ger- 
man gymnasium  prepares  boys  for  the  Harvard  examination  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  The  average  American  boy  that  takes  the  examina- 
tion is  nineteen. 

This  arraignment  comes  from  sources  that  can  not  well  be 
ignored.  If  this  waste  of  time  and  energy  is  true  of  the  very  small 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  go  to  college,  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
large  per  cent,  who  must  enter  the  strenuous  tasks  of  life  at  an  im- 
mature age? 

In  a more  or  less  modified  form,  this  criticism  is  made  by  mul- 
titudes of  high  school  principals  in  our  cities.  Business  men  who 
employ  these  children,  complain  of  their  “cheerful  irresponsibility” 
of  their  lack  of  exactness  and  their  lack  of  recognizing  the  need  of 
accuracy.  Indeed,  so  universal  has  this  criticism  become,  that  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  are  taking  up  the  question  and  are  “muck- 
racking”  the  schools  and  are  arousing  sentiment  against  their  in- 
competency; In  one  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York 
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a mass  meeting  was  held  this  winter  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
schools  back  to  earth. 

Casting  aside  much  of  this  public  criticism  as  being  mere  senti- 
ment there  yet  remains  the  undoubted  fact,  and  a sad  fact  it  is, 
that  present  methods  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  in  our 
cities  are  not  conducive  to  application,  to  accuracy,  to  thoroughness 
and  to  reliability  of  knowledge.  The  prolix  schedule,  the  modern 
super-illustrated  text  book  diagnosing  every  lesson,  and  finally  the 
slipshod  way  of  making  teachers  are  all  to  blame. 

Probably  the  public  is  most  of  all  to  blame.  In  Germany  they 
have  a system  of  inspection  of  schools  by  small  committees  of  lay- 
men who  have  the  power  of  suggesting  changes  in  methods  and  in 
the  course  of  study.  By  this  means  a real  point  of  contact  is  main- 
tained between  the  schools  and  the  public.  In  America  no  such 
point  of  contact  exists.  The  schools  have  naturally  drifted  away 
from  the  people,  into  the  realms  of  pedagogical  theory.  Whatever 
has  been  developed  in  out  public  education  has  been  developed 
through  the  neglect  and  the  condoning  of  the  public.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  reaction  now  setting  in  will  not  be  violent  enough  to 
do  much  damage  to  the  idealistic  conceptions  that  must  remain  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  educator. 

IV 

But  the  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  drop  out  of  school 
become  bread  winners.  What  are  our  public  schools  doing  to  help 
them  into  becoming  better  workmen?  Virtually  nothing.  A few 
cities  have  established  isolated  trade  schools,  a few  have  manual 
training  high  schools,  most  of  them  give  scattered  courses  in  manual 
training  but  we  have  scarcely  touched  the  verge  of  the  fertile  field 
of  vocational  training,  so  triumphantly  possessed  by  Germany  and 
France. 

Out  of  every  one  hundred  boys  who  start  in  the  first  grade, 
eighty  must  go  to  work  when  they  are  sixteen  years  old.  Maybe  the 
duty  of  the  city  is  done  when  it  has  given  them  such  a modicum  of 
“the  branches”  as  they  can  get  out  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
grades.  Many  citizens  think  so.  But  it  is  a short-sighted  policy  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nation  and  an  inhuman  policy  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual,  which  condemns  the  majority  of  our  children 
in  cities  to  a life  of  unskilled  labor,  a life  but  little  better  than 
slavery. 
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It  is  a short  sighted  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  nationalism 
because  we  must  compete  with  the  well  trained  skill  of  Europe  for 
our  foreign  markets.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  a manufacturing 
nation.  One-third  of  our  population  lives  in  our  cities.  1880,  there 
were  2,732,595  wage  earners  in  the  United  States,  in  1890,  there 
were  4,251,613  and  in  1905  there  were  6,152,443.  In  1880  our  man- 
ufactured products  were  valued  at  $5,369,579,191,  by  1890  this 
value  had  nearly  doubled  and  and  in  1900  it  was  $13,004,400,143. 
While  we  are  thus  rapidly  developing  our  manufactures  we  are  using 
up  our  home  market  and  must  find  a foreign  market.  1907  out  of 
our  total  exports  of  $1,853,718,034,  only  25  per  cent,  or  $480,708,667 
was  manufactured  material  ready  for  consumption.  W'e  still  con- 
sume 75  per  cent,  of  the  things  we  make.  But  this  condition  can 
not  last  long.  We  are  being  hastened  more  and  more  every'  year 
into  a keen  competition  for  a world  market  with  foreign  countries. 
We  are  rapidly  growing  into  an  old  country  and  are  becoming  an  in- 
dustrial nation,  and  must  compete  for  a world  market  with  all  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world.  National  industrial  self-preserva- 
tion demands  of  us  the  training  in  the  industries  that  will  enable  us 
to  meet  this  competition. 

This  policy  of  mere  book  training  is  inhuman  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  because  it  condemns  him  to  a life  of  incom- 
petence. As  as  been  stated  tlie  majority  of  the  children  who  drop 
out  of  school  in  the  grades  become  bread  winners.  Some  years  ago 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a commission  to  study  the  in- 
dustrial condition  in  that  State  and  it  was  found  that  33  per  cent,  of 
the  children  who  begin  work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  were  employed  in  unskilled  industries  and  65  per  cent,  in 
the  lowest  grade  of  industries.  Their  wages  were  conditioned  upon 
the  quantity  and  skill  of  their  work.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  in  our 
cities  the  majority  of  our  pupils  leave  school  to  become  active  mem- 
bers of  our  industrial  society,  and  the  appalling  fact  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  nationalism  and  individualism,  is  that  they  become 
unskilled  workers.  Some  of  eourse,  because  of  superior  endow- 
ments, work  their  way  to  the  top,  and  many  are  helped  in  a collateral 
way  by  libraries,  night  schools,  and  other  means,  but  the  vast  major- 
ity remain  unskilled  workmen. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  hand  must  be  recognized  by  the 
State  in  its  public  educational  system.  We  must  learn  to  discover 
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the  man  in  the  boy.  We  must  have  many  kinds  of  schools  instead 
of  only  one  kind.  The  State  must  take  the  place  of  the  Master- 
workman,  who  formerly  guided  the  youth  through  the  period  of 
apprenticeship.  Each  boy  or  girl  will  then  be  studied  as  a unit  and 
the  discovery  of  talents  will  enrich  society  and  make  the  individual 
happy  and  successful.  We  must  have  a system  of  education  that 
will  teach  all  children  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  help  such  as 
desire,  to  learn  some  special  work  into  which  inclination  and  apti- 
tude or  the  direction  of  wise  parents  and  teachers  will  guide  them. 

Only  by  this  process  of  differentiation  will  our  public  system 
of  education  be  made  to  fit  into  our  industrial  civilization,  and  it  is 
only  by  this  recognition  of  the  handicrafts  and  all  forms  of  indus- 
trial work,  that  the  incompetence  and  unnaturalness  of  our  present 
system,  can  be  remedied. 


V 

I must  therefore  answer  the  question  whether  our  public  schools 
educate,  by  saying  that  when  we  consider  our  great  economic  and 
social  problems  in  our  great  cities,  we  realize  that  the  schools  barely 
begin  to  educate.  A layman  might  define  education  as  the  process 
that  fits  for  useful  citizenship,  first  by  giving  the  elements  of  book 
learning,  second,  by  awakening  and  strengthening  the  moral  in- 
stincts, and  third,  by  arousing  the  dormant  aptitudes  both  mental 
and  physical,  of  the  child. 

Our  public  schools  in  a general  way  fulfill  the  first  object,  in  a 
collateral  way  they  fulfill  the  second  object,  but  the  third  object,  the 
physically  essential  one,  they  ignore.  In  truth  their  machinery  so 
poorly  fits  into  our  municipal  and  industrial  life  that  they  fail  to 
lure  and  fail  to  hold  and  fail  to  help  practically,  a large  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils,  who  therefore  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

A re-construction  of  the  public  school  system  will  include  in 
every  large  city,  primary  schools,  trade  schools  of  all  kinds  suited 
to  the  industries  of  every  given  city,  and  academic,  technical,  and 
commercial  high  schools.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  educate 
into  status  or  that  we  will  fix  society  into  rigid  strata,  because  we 
educate  into  utility.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  we  will  create  an  arti- 
ficial substitute  for  individual  effort.  In  the  long  run  no  matter  what 
the  city  does  or  what  society  does  the  success  of  an  individual  will 
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depend  upon  his  own  efforts.  It  does  mean  that  the  State  should 
give  the  individual  every  chance  for  a right  start  so  that  he  may 
work  out  his  own  economic  salvation,  not  with  fear  and  trembling 
but  with  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Nor  does  this  mean  the  crass  material- 
ization of  education.  It  means  that  all  the  varied  human  likes  and 
loves  shall  have  their  sway.  We  do  not  kill  poets  because  we  make 
carpenters,  or  threaten  philosophers  because  we  make  machinists 
Rut  we  train  better  machinists  and  more  efficient  carpenters,  and  add 
a new  optimism  to  philosophy  and  a truer  rhythm  to  poetry,  when 
we  realize  the  fundamental  truth  *of  civilization,  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  a useful  citizen  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

Samuel  P.  Orth. 
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Oberlin  Seminary  Today 


My  stock  of  Oberlin  yesterdays  is 
rather  meagre,  and  for  this  reason 
I have  accepted  somewhat  reluctant- 
ly the  Magazine’s  request  for  a brief 
article  on  the  above  topic.  However, 
my  deep  interest  in  the  subject  has 
overcome  my  hesitancy.  I believe  in 
Oberlin  Seminary’s  mission  and  have 
faith  in  its  broad  future  usefulness; 
and  I welcome  the  opportunity  of 
suggesting  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
the  fact  of  the  Seminary’s  prosperity 
and  progress. 

It  is  entirely  natural  I presume, 
that  college  alumni  shall  estimate 
the  college  of  today  largely  by  their 
fond  memories  of  the  college  as  it 
was.  It  is  difficult  for  imagination  to 
make  the  necessary  correction  for 
the  passage  of  the  years,  or  for  in- 
formation to  keep  strictly  up  to  date 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Mean- 
while the  institution  steadily  grows, 
in  equipment,  in  enrollment,  in  en- 
dowment and  in  teaching  force, 
doubtless  also  in  efficiency.  But  to 
the  distant  alumnus  it  is  still  the 
little  college  of  his  own  commence- 
ment day! 

The  Theological  Seminary  has  pro- 
bably suffered  most  from  the  unin- 
formed testimony  of  its  quondam 
friends,  whose  faint  praise  reflects 
merely  the  passing  acquaintance  of 
years  ago.  Particularly  our  College 
Alumni  would  be  apt  not  to  notice 
that  the  Seminary  has  enjoyed  its 
full  share  of  the  recent  prosperity 
which  has  placed  Oberlin  easily 
among  the  great  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  land. 

To  be  sure,  the  weather-vane  on 
Council  Hall’s  old  minaret  still 
points  toward  the  setting  sun  I It  is 


the  highest  point  in  the  village  and 
no  freshman  seems  anxious  to  scale 
it.  But  what  matters  it,  if  the  vane 
be  rusty,  so  long  as  under  the  roof 
we  grow  “o  creed  that  will  march" 
and  a characteristic  spirit  of  fine  pro- 
gressiveness, splendidly  tempered  by 
deep  devotion  to  the  Master  and  his 
cause.  Here  is  intellectual  freedom, 
and  utter  trust  in  truth,  energized 
by  the  missionary  motive  and  a 
strong  central  loyalty  to  the  divine 
Christ. 

The  Seminary  rejoices  in  its  re- 
cent gains  in  equipment.  No  de- 
partment of  the  institution  has  gained 
more  from  the  new  library  and 
chapel  than  have  we.  The  great 
chapel  services  are  an  inspiration, 
and  our  theological  students  are  no 
longer  crowded  out  in  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles,  but  have  seats  of  honor. 
The  Carnegie  Library,  though  a little 
inclined  to  remind  Council  Hall  of 
its  age,  is  so  welcome  a neighbor 
that  we  can  well  afford  to  suffer  a 
little  in  comparison  with  its  exquis- 
ite newness.  Right  on  the  Seminary’s 
campus  is  surely  the  ideal  site  for 
the  library.  Its  proximity  is  so 
temptingly  convenient  as  to  lure  our 
students  to  undreamed  of  depths  of 
research  and  heights  of  scholarly  at- 
tainment I 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  gen- 
ial genius  of  the  place,  two  conveni- 
ent rooms  in  the  new  library  are  de- 
voted to  the  Seminary,  our  depart- 
mental reading-room,  the  large  north- 
west corner  room,  third  floor,  and  a 
cosy  seminar-room  adjoining.  Both 
rooms  are  equipped  with  large  study 
tables  and  reference  shelves  for  our 
reserved  books ; and  here  meet  the 
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seminar  classes  in  church  history, 
practical  sociology,  etc.  Each  theo- 
log  has  a key  and  enjoys  the  outfit 
as  much  as  though  the  rooms  were 
private  club  rooms.  An  improved 
standard  of  scholarship  cannot  fail 
to  follow  such  improvement  in  schol- 
arly resources. 

There  have  been  radical  improve- 
ments also  in  Council  Hall  itself.  No 
longer  is  it  the  forbidding  place  you 
.\lumni  imagine  it, — dreary  by  day 
and  a dark  tomb  by  night ; its  clois- 
tered corridors  bearing  on  their 
gashed  and  seamy  walls  the  records 
of  nocturnal  strife.  To  be  sure  the 
architecture  is  still  a bit  exclusive  in 
its  tendencies,  belying  the  frank  de- 
mocracy of  its  friendly  denizens ; but 
those  corridor  walls  have  all  been 
replastered  and  tinted  and  the  build- 
ing thoroughly  renovated  at  consider- 
able expense,  adding  materially  to  its 
attractiveness  and  convenience.  The 
reading  room,  altered,  refurnished 
and  brilliantly  lighted  with  Tung- 
stens, developed  une.xpected  possibili- 
ties as  a real  social  center  for  the 
hall.  The  gloomy  chapel, — that  awe- 
some arena  where  sweated  and 
preached,  with  martyr-like  stolidity, 
generations  of  incipient  Chrysostoms, 
— -is  now  quite  a different  room, 
redecorated,  freshly  carpeted  and 
furnished  with  attractir'^  mod- 
ern pews.  Most  of  the  study  rooms 
have  recently  been  papered  and 
painted.  The  Hall  has  finally  been 
connected  with  the  central  heating 
plant,  and  electric  lights  have  just 
been  installed  in  every  room  in  the 
building.  Suicide  can  no  longer  be 
committed  on  the  front  steps,  for  the 
dangerous  place  is  lighted. 

Old  Council  was  never  built  for  a 
palace ; but  at  least  we  now  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  a building 


for  which  we  need  not  appologize. 
It  is  commodious,  substantial,  com- 
fortable, with  many  attractive  rooms 
and  modern  conveniences.  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  tlie  divinity 
halls  of  other  universities. 

VVe  should  he  sorry  to  confess 
that  the  Seminary’s  progress  had 
been  only  in  material  things,  but  even 
a casual  reading  of  the  new  catalogue 
suggests  the  contrary.  With  the  re- 
organizing of  the  Faculty  last  year 
the  curriculum  was  considerably 
broadened ; and  several  valuable 
courses  are  scheduled  for  next  year 
which  should  still  further  develop 
the  scholarly  and  practical  efficiency 
of  the  Seminary.  For  instance.  Dr. 
Bosworth’s  new  course  in  "Christian 
Fundamentals”  will  be  a strong 
course  which  cannot  be  matched  else- 
where, a course  in  practical  apologe- 
tics by  the  "case  method,”  teaching 
the  Christly  art  of  dealing  with  the 
doubts  of  troubled  men.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  gen- 
eral Faculty  for  increasing  the  uni- 
versity advantages  open  to  Seminary 
students,  and  the  Oberlin  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  now  available  un- 
der suitable  restrictions,  for  high- 
grade  work  done  in  the  Seminary, 
the  same  as  at  Harvard  or  Yale.  Our 
number  of  graduate  students  has 
been  increasing  and  will  doubtless 
continue.  We  arc  now  prepared  to 
give  attractive  courses  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  major,  to  college  grad- 
uates who  come  to  us  for  a year’.s 
special  preparation  for  service  as  Col- 
lege Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  and  re- 
ceiving the  M.  A.  degree. 

Our  Haskelil  Lectureship,  in  com- 
parative religion  and  allied  fields,  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  gretit 
lecture  foundtUions  of  the  country. 
It  was  iiKiugiirated  la.st  year  by  Pro- 
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lessor  McCurdy  of  Toronto,  a fa- 
mous orientalist  and  author.  Pro- 
fessor George  F.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  of 
Harvard  University  is  now  giving 
Che  series  for  this  year  with  great 
acceptance ; spending  live  weeks  in 
Oberlin  for  this  purpose.  Next  year 
the  Haskell  lecturer  will  he  President 
J.  Rendel  Harris,  Litt.  L).,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England  and  the  following 
year  the  series  will  be  given  by  the 
famous  Scotch  archaeologist  Sir  Wil- 
liam M.  Ramsey,  LL.  D.  Among  the 
special  lecturers  of  the  current  year, 
who  have  addressed  the  Seminary 
students  along  the  lines  of  their  spec- 
ialties, have  been  Presidents  Sanders 
of  Washburn,  Mackenzie  of  Hart- 
ford and  Jones  of  India,  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  Professors  Steiner  of  Iowa 
and  E.  C.  Moore  of  Harvard  and 
Drs.  Fitch  of  Buffalo,  Wilson  of  New 
York  and  Green  of  Japan. 

At  the  request  of  the  Cleveland 
Ministers’  Association,  the  Seminary 
is  planning  an  attractive  program 
for  a ministerial  institute  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Commencement  week. 
May  9-14,  to  which  the  Ohio  minis- 
ters will  be  especially  invited.  Dr. 
Moore’s  concluding  lectures  in  the 
Haskell  series  will  be  given  at  that 
time ; President  King  will  repeat  his 
recent  Harvard  lectures  on  the  Eth- 
ics of  Jesus,  and  other  members 
of  the  Faculty  will  each  contribute 
lectures  to  open  discussions. 
These  attractions,  coupled  with  the 
usual  e.xercises  of  the  Seminary  Com- 
mencement, the  ordination  of  two 
seniors  who  go  to  China  for  foreign 
mission  service,  and  an  Oberlin  mus- 
ical festival  on  the  closin.g  day,  will 
make  a combination  of  interests 
which  will  surely  be  appreciated.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  of  our  Alumni 
with  their  wives  will  plan  to  spend 


the  week  here. 

Although  the  present  senior  class 
is  smaller  than  usual,  an  unusually 
large  number  of  new  students  entered 
this  year.  Sixteen  different  denom- 
inations are  counted  in  the  enroll- 
ment, Congregationalists  numbering 
about  half.  The  students  as  usual 
are  drawn  from  practically  the  entire 
country,  coming  from  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent colleges  and  seminaries,  from 
New  England  to  California.  The 
gradual  increase  of  students  coming 
from  various  denominations  indi- 
cates the  broadening  service  which 
Oberlin  Seminary  as  a non-sectarian 
school  of  theology  seems  destined  to 
perform.  .A.S  denominational  bonds 
loosen,  superior  young  men  are  more 
and  more  inclined  to  turn  aside  from 
their  imperfectly  equipped  and  nar- 
rowly sectarian  schools  and  are  glad 
to  find,  in  Oberlin,  freedom  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  a modern  equip- 
ment for  the  practical  ministry.  Add 
to  this  the  broad  advantages  of  a 
university  center  with  its  privileges 
in  connection  with  a great  cosmo- 
politan college,  and  the  appeal  of  the 
Seminary  cannot  fail  to  attract 
strong  men  to  its  halls  and  class 
rooms,  men  who  shall  become  leaders 
in  the  future  ohurch  in  its  service  of 
humanity. 

Alumni  of  Oberlin  College  need  not 
hesitate  to  endorse  the  Oberlin  Sem- 
inary of  today.  It  is  an  up-to-date 
professional  school  of  high  rank, 
with  a standard  as  high  as  any 
theological  school  in  the  country. 
The  old  “English  department”  was 
long  since  abolished.  College  gradu- 
ation is  insisted  upon  for  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Consequently  our 
grade  of  students  is  commendably 
high.  We  appeal  to  the  Alumni  to 
help  us  maintain  it  by  putting  us  in 
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touch  with  prospective  students,  that 
we  may  secure  picked  men  for  our 
classes.  Says  a recent  visitor  in  a 
letter  sent  us  not  long  since : “I 

think  no  impression  was  stronger 
among  those  I received  at  Oberlin 
than  the  impression  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Seminary  students.  It  seems 
to  me  much  better  than  it  was  in 
any  former  period  within  my  knowl- 
edge. You  certainly  have  a company 
of  students  who  look  and  act  like 
men  of  much  higher  grade  than  we 


used  to  see.  I suppose  that  is  true 
in  the  seminaries  generally, — it  cer- 
tainly is  in  Oberlin  and  Union,  of 
which  I know  the  most.” 

Perhaps  no  indorsement  could  be 
stronger,  for  Oberlin  College  Alumni, 
than  the  fact  that  the  Seminary  ex- 
pects to  enroll  next  year  twenty-one 
Oberlin  College  men,  including  eight 
or  nine  of  this  year’s  brightest  grad- 
uates. We  trust  the  Alumni  to  be  as 
loyal  friends  as  the  College  is. 

G.  Walter  Fiske. 
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YESTERDAY  AT  OBERLIN. 

“Such  a pity!  She  was  a gifted 
writer  as  a student,  was,  in  fact,  the 
most  brilliant  girl  in  college.  But 
she  married,  had  a family,  and  never 
amounted  to  anything.” 

Thirty  years  ago  I heard  that  from 
the  lips  of  a lady  at  the  old  Morgan 
House, — and  never  forgot  it.  Even 
then,  girl  as  I was,  swift  my  heart 
went  out  to  that  unknown  student 
of  a former  generation  whose  sacri- 
fice of  self  to  her  family  slipped  so 
unconsciously  from  the  lips  of  a 
critic. 

Once  an  Oregon  missionary  com- 
plained to  Dr.  Whitman  of  “the 
soul-belittling,  piety-killing  toil”  he 
had  to  endure  in  teaching  the  In- 
dians. “It  is  that  much  taken  out  of 
our  time  for  preaching  and  teach- 
ing.” 

“Not  so,  brother,”  cheerfully  an- 
swered the  Doctor,  “with  the  plough, 
the  spade,  the  hoe,  we  teach.” 

Who  knows  but  that  mother  guid- 
ed by  a gifted  soul,  may  have  im- 
planted the  germs  of  immortal  epics 
in  the  hearts  of  her  children.  Not 
all  is  done  with  the  pen.  Clouds  of 
such  ancestry  have  been  our  heritage. 

I shall  never  forget  the  first  long 
journey  of  my  life,  when,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  my  father,  a girl  in  the 
teens,  I practically  ran  away — to 
Oberlin.  “You  needn’t  ever  come 
back !”  screamed  a voice  behind  me. 
“Your  father  will  disown  you.”  Two 
days  and  nights  I rode,  sobbing  soft- 
ly much  of  the  time,  all  black  before 
behind,  except  that  driven  by  unseen, 
irresistible  forces  I only  knew  I must, 
must  go  to  college.  My  mother, 
dead  before  I ever  saw  her,  my 


father,  who  said  “Colleges  are  for 
rich  men’s  children,”  away,  I had 
simply  clutched  the  pittance  of  my 
earliest  earning  as  an  inexperienced 
school  teacher  and  made  the  plunge 
into  dark. 

“Oberlin !”  the  brakemen  were 
calling.  “Oberlin !”  A stir  of  prep- 
aration among  the  passengers,  a 
slowing  of  wheels  and  a puffing  of 
the  engine  started  me  to  the  win- 
dow, where,  through  hot  eyes  long 
since  drained  of  tears,  I leaned  to 
look  that  April  morning  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a term  in  1875. 

A light  snow  had  fallen  during 
the  night,  the  sun  glittered  upon  an 
enchanted  world  of  frosted  spires 
and  domes  and  pinnacles.  Every 
tree  coruscating  in  silver,  every  old 
fence  and  door  post  heaped  and 
round  with  ermine,  appeared  to  reach 
inviting  arms  to  the  homesick,  heart- 
sick, apprehensive,  yet  determined 
girl  who  had  ruthlessly  cut  all  ties  to 
reach  this  goal  of  dreams,  a college 
for  women.  As  a mother,  indeed, 
Alma  Oberlin  opened  her  arms,  and 
took  me  in,  and  held  me  there,  for 
seven  years. 

In  the  reaction  from  sadness,  all 
things  became  glorified  in  those  ra- 
diant days  when  George  Washington 
smiled  in  the  benevolent  countenence 
of  President  Fairchild.  Out  of  the 
high  pews  of  the  First  Church  I 
looked  up  to  Mr.  Brand  as  another 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  regnant  in 
the  “Ladies  Hall,”  sat  Mrs.  John- 
ston, Queen  Elizabeth.  Knew  I not 
those  worthies,  had  I not  lived  and 
walked  with  heroes  all  my  child- 
hood? Here  they  existed  in  real 
life. 
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Presiclenl  King  was  a boy  then,  we 
sat  at  the  same  table,  and,  as  even 
to  this  day,  he  was  unaffectedly  a 
student  and  teacher,  sympathetic,  re- 
sourceful, of  fine  literary  taste  and 
agreeable  manner.  Many  figures  flit 
across  the  canvas,  a book  full,  and 
the  letter  from  my  father, — “I  should 
never  have  given  my  consent,  but 
now  you  have  gone  I will  do  the  best 
1 can  for  you.”  Dear  old  father,  he 
is  living  yet,  a descendant  of  the  pil- 
grims who  founded  New  England. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  that  day 
was  Judson  Smith — Julius  Caesar — 
with  splendid  enthusiasm  and  beak 
like  a Roman  eagle,  lecturing  on  me- 
diaeval and  modern  history.  The 
rise  of  the  states  of  Europe,  the 
papacy,  monasticism,  the  crusades, 
never  had  a more  brilliant  exponent, 
.^nd  as  he  came  on  into  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  France,  Germany, 
England,  to  this  day  I see  the  gleam 
of  his  eye  and  hear  the  ringing 
“Charlemagne,”  “Hildebrand,”  “Au- 
gustine,” like  music  down  the  years. 

Augustine,  a Roman  abbot,  who 
with  thirty  monks  landed  on  the  is- 
land of  Thanet  off  the  coast  of  Kent 
900  years  before  Columbus  discover- 
ed America,  became  to  us  a living 
presence.  We  saw  the  pagan  Druids 
with  measured  step  and  slow,  chant- 
ing under  the  oaks  of  Britain,  and 
then,  Augustine!  The  modern  critic 
of  missions  cries  out,  “Ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years,  and  what  have 
you  accomplished?”  What,  indeed, 
was  time  to  Augustine,  founding 
schools,  institutions,  churches,  just 
as  missionaries  do  today  the  world 
around.  Time  1 we  saw  England,  in 
fact  all  Europe,  converted  step  by 
step  before  our  very  eyes.  Unroll- 
ing the  panorama  of  the  living 
church,  this  enthusiastic  professor 


l)ecame  himself  an  evangelist  of  the 
.-'lUgustine  order.  His  fiery  appeal 
tingling  in  the  receptive  ears  of  a 
thousand  students  raised  an  army  of 
volunteers  on  the  spot. 

When  Judson  Smith  had  aroused 
the  Oberlin  students,  the  Seminary 
class  of  1881  went  in  a body  one 
night  and  rang  his  door  bell.  The 
lecturer  himself  opened,  and  there 
they  stood,  Atwood,  Cady,  Fay  and 
Fuller,  Bates,  and  Goodenough,  Wil- 
cox, Stimson,  Stover,  nine  in  all, — 
"Doctor,”  they  said,  “if  you  will  lead 
us  we  will  go  with  you  wherever 
you  say,  to  China,  .\frica,  India,  any- 
where. You  have  been  telling  us 
how  those  monks  went  to  points  in 
Europe  and  established  missions, 
schools,  and  institutions,  let  us.  too, 
go  into  the  new  lands.” 

Surprise,  pain,  joy  swept  over  Jud- 
son Smith’s  face  as  he  clapped  his 
hand  on  his  heart.  This  actual  an- 
swer to  his  appeal,  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  sudden,  almost  took  him  off 
his  feet,  almost  was  he  tempted  to 
cast  consideration  to  the  wdnds  and 
embark  forthwith  with  these  ardent 
young  spirits. 

“I  am  too  old,  l)oys,”  on  reflection 
he  replied.  “I  am  a man  of  middle 
life,  with  a family,  and  tangles  of 
business  that  hold  me  here.  But  you 
are  footloose  and  free,  young  and 
adaptable,  you  can  go  anywhere,  yon 
can  do  anything,  boys,  even  greater 
things  than  .►\ugustine,”  The  outcome 
of  it  was  the  organization  of  the 
Oberlin  China  band,  the  Shansi  Mis- 
sion, that  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
student  volunteer  movement  in 
.America,  resulting  in  thousands  go- 
ing into  the  foreign  field. 

The  next  morning  after  that  event- 
ful ring  of  a doorbell,  every  wind 
of  Oberlin  swept  the  news,  "Good- 
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enough  is  going  I " Goodenough,  win- 
ner of  home,  state  and  interstate  ora- 
torical contests,  the  man  we  had  all 
hoped  to  see  high  in  pulpit  or  in  Con- 
gress, Goodenough  going — to  black- 
est Africa!  It  seemed  inconceivable, 
with  that  pretty  little  Carrie  Leonard 
who  was  to  be  his  wife,  to  be  buried 
in  the  dark  continent.  All  the  nine 
were  going,  and  a score  besides,  and 
another  score,  men  and  women,  as 
if  the  whole  college  was  pouring  its 
most  precious  life  into  She  foreign 
lands.  Martin  Luther  Stimson,  Wes- 
ley M.  Stover,  Francis  Marion  Price, 
William  Cullen  Wilcox,  William  Ed- 
ward Fay,  note  the  significant  names 
bestowed  by  consecrated  women  of 
a former  generation  “who  married, 
and  had  families,  and  never  amount- 
ed to  anything,” — but  to  become  the 
mothers  of  men  such  as  these. 

They  sleep  today  in  China,  fallen 
in  battle  heroic  as  any  of  our  own 
American  Revolution,  some  in  Afri- 
ca still  are  sending  home  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  Oberlin,  some  in 
islands  of  the  sea ; Chauncey  Marvin 
Cady  is  linked  with  historic  Japan, 
and  Marcus  Bell  Fuller  with  India 
where  his  devoted  bride  perished 
from  overwork  while  succoring  the 
famished. 

“A  noble  thing  for  these  young 
people  to  give  their  lives  to  this  call,” 
I said  to  Corolyn  Eldred,  my  room- 
mate, one  evening,  when  some  new 
names  had  come  to  our  cars.  She 
did  not  answer ; in  surprise  I turned 
to  learn  the  cause  of  this  indiffer- 
ence. Tears  were  flowing  down  her 
cheeks.  “Why,  Corolyn,  you?”  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  stood  by  her 
side. 

“Yes,  I have  engaged  under  the 
Presbyterian  Board,”  she  answered. 

.And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Waves  of 


influence  set  in  motion  by  Judson 
Smith,  the  eloquent,  are  surging  on 
and  on,  to  earth's  uttermost  border. 
Not  alone  those  who  went,  but  those 
who  remained,  as  well,  were  uplifted 
into  new  Augustines  in  a thousand 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  land. 

As  Judson  Smith  was  the  first 
professor  I met  in  Oberlin,  so  he 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the 
older  order.  In  1905,  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  he  loked  upon  my  husband 
and  me,  old  pupils,  young  as  ever  in 
his  eyes,  and  incredulously  remon- 
strated— “No,  it  cannot  be  I You 
really  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  two  grown  sons  now  graduat- 
ing at  Oberlin  I” 

He  had  been  to  China,  to  visit  the 
living,  and  the'  graves  of  his  dead. 
I asked  of  Luella  Miner, — we  used 
to  walk  from  class  together  in  the 
old  Oberlin  days.  At  the  sound  of 
her  name  the  old  gleam  ca?ne  to  Jud- 
son Smith’s  eye.  “Luella  Miner — is 
great!”  After  a pause,  as  if  lost  in 
contemplation  of  things  seen  on  that 
farther  shore,  “I  tell  you,  Luella 
Miner  is  GREAT.”  Officials,  com- 
missioners, and  divines  from  many 
states  turned  to  listen,  as  with  the 
fire  of  youth  the  grayhaired  founder 
of  world  movements  lifted  his  voice 
as  if  lecturing  again  on  .Augustine 
and  added  impressively,  “Luella 
Miner  is  one  of  the  greatest  women  I 
ever  knew.” 

Now,  let  some  one  of  Oberlin  tell 
us  the  story  of  Luella  Miner. 

Eva  Emery  Dye. 

Oregon  City,  Oregon. 


SOME  REASONS  FOR  A 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Oberlin 
Alumni : — 

There  are  reasons,  not  at  all  per- 
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sonal,  which  lead  us  who  are  in 
Shansi  to  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  advance  our  Oberlin  Memorial 
Academy  to  the  rank  and  grade  of  a 
college  We  believe  that  these  rea- 
sons should  be  of  interest  to  every 
alumnus  of  Oberlin. 

The  first  reason  is  found  in  the 
present  urgent  opportunity.  This  is 
a time  when  many  schemes  are  being 
broached  for  educational  institutions 
of  various  sorts  in  China.  The  latest 
one  is  the  so-called  “Eton  scheme,” 
purposing  to  establish  a central  uni- 
versity that  shall  offer  post-graduate 
courses  to  graduates  of  all  the 
Christian  colleges  in  China.  Another 
scheme  is  for  the  establishment  of  a 
union  university  at  Ch’engtu,  the 
Capitol  of  the  far  western  province 
of  Ssuch'uan.  Yet  another  looks  to 
the  advancement  of  the  union  college 
at  Wiehsien  in  Shantung  Province  to 
university  rank  and  scope.  But  in  a 
country  so  vast  as  China,  and  so 
rapidly  changing,  no  one  of  these, 
nor  all  of  them  together,  can  begin 
to  meet  the  need. 

The  Shansi  Mission  by  force  of 
circumstances  rather  more  than  by  de- 
sire, is  adopting  the  latest  missionary 
policy  in  China,  the  policy  of  con- 
centration of  effort.  It  is  e.xactly  in 
line  w'ith  our  policy  and  purpose  to 
assemble  our  forces  for  con- 
centrated effort  in  memorial  schools 
in  our  two  central  stations.  Further- 
more, we  have  the  opportunity  of 
leadership  in  the  province  in  educa- 
tional lines.  But  one  other  Christ- 
tian  school  in  a province  the  size  of 
Illinois  even  approaches  academy 
grade.  With  a Protestant  church 
membership  of  nearly  three  thousand 
to  form  the  base  of  a constituency, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  co-opera- 
tion from  the  British  and  Swedish 


Missions  at  work  in  the  province,  the 
time  seems  ripe  to  take  that  leader- 
ship to  which  circumstances  point 
us.  Americans  have  always  led  in 
educational  work  i China;  until 
within  two  or  three  months  our  Mis- 
sion has  been  the  only  American  body 
at  work  in  Shansi. 

The  second  reason  is  found  in  the 
desire,  which  should  appeal  to  every 
alumnus,  to  establish  a worth  memor- 
ial to  the  martyred  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Oberlin.  What  more  perfect 
memorial  than  to  fulfil  their  early 
hope  and  wish?  “A  new  Oberlin  in 
Shansi”  is  not  a new  idea.  But  what 
was  impossible  twenty-five  years  ago, 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  is  now  a mag- 
nificent possibility,  and  we  should  be 
untrue  to  our  friends  who  died  here 
did  we  not  fulfil  their  long-cherished 
ambition  when  at  last  the  way  is 
open.  Then,  too.  without  in  any  way 
failing  to  appreciate  the  splendid 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Memorial  Arch  in  Oberlin,  some  of 
us  cannot  help  feeling  that,  the  mart- 
yrs will  never  be  fitly  honored  until 
a monument  stands  on  the  spot  where 
their  dust  lies  buried.  That  monu- 
ment we  would  make  a living  fulfil- 
ment of  their  unfulfilled  hopes. 

Thirdly,  this  project  seems  to  us  a 
true  expression  of  that  elusive  arti- 
cle known  as  “the  Oberlin  spirit.”  If 
one  studies  the  early  history  of  the 
College,  and  the  later  history  as  well, 
he  knows  that  that  buzzing  hive  had 
scarcely  stored  the  first  season’s  in- 
tellectual honey  until  the  “swarming” 
process  began.  Missions  to  Jamaica, 
to  West  Africa,  and  to  the  American 
Indians,  college-founding  expeditions 
to  the  woods  of  Michigan  and  the 
prairies  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska — if 
these  were  not  the  expressions  of 
“the  Oberlin  spirit”  they  were  ccr- 
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tainly  'the  results  of  influences  that 
from  the  very  outset  have  been 
strong  in  the  College  and  Colony. 
We  shall  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  the 
old  college-founding  spirit  flicker  and 
die  on  the  campus  where  first  it 
flamed  to  heaven.  It  will  be  a bad 
day  for  Oberlin  when  the  ambition 
of  her  leaders  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Lake  Shore  tracks  and 
on  the  north  by  Union  Street.  But 
the  field  for  founding  colleges  in 
America  is,  according  to  wise  ob- 
servers, very  limited,  if  not  wholly 
occupied.  What,  then,  but  to  reach 
across  the  seas  and  build  a college  in 
a country  that  is  now  and  is  more 
and  more  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 
world’s  thought  and  desire. 

Some  of  us  cherish  the  hope  that 
this  project  may  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  College,  including 
Faculty,  Trustees,  Student  body  and 
.\lumni,  as  a clarified  scheme  of  uni- 
versity extension  on  a heroic  scale, 
literally  making  the  bid  College  live 
again  in  the  new  College  in  Shansi. 

Here  are  some  specific  things  you 
can  do  for  us : — 

1.  Make  an  annual  contribution, 
large  or  small,  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  this  new  Oberlin.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  extension  of 
the  “living  endowment”  scheme  in 
this  direction. 

2.  Found  scholarships  for  the 
graduates  of  our  school  who  wish  to 
take  further  work  in  Oberlin.  Such 
scholarships  should  yield  at  least  $250 
a year.  At  this  end  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  offer  such  scholarships  for 
merit  in  work  done,  thereby  raising 
the  standard  in  our  school. 

3.  Endow  chairs  in  our  school  for 
Chinese  incumbents.  Such  an  en- 
dowment should  yield  an  income  of 
$200  to  $300  a year,  which  sum  would 
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enable  us  to  call  a man  of  first-class 
training  and  ability. 

4.  Endow  chairs  in  our  school  for 
foreign  incumbents,  or  men  of  for- 
eign training.  Such  an  endowment 
should  yield  an  annual  income  of 
$1,000  to  $1,250,  and  we  hope  such 
chairs  might  be  filled  by  loyal  sons 
of  old  Oberlin. 

Taikuhsien,  Shansi,  China. 

January  29th,  1909. 

W.  A.  Hemingway,  ’98. 
Paul  L.  Corbin,  ’03. 
Albert  W.  Staub,  ’04. 

H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06. 

Watts  O.  Pye,  07. 

For  Fen  Cho  Fu,  Shansi. 


THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY CATALOGUE  OF 
FORMER  STUDENTS 
The  delivery  of  the  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  Catalogue  is  now  prom- 
ised for  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  a 
book  of  1370  pages,  in  two  sections: 
a preliminary  section  of  184  pages, 
and  the  catalogue  proper,  1188  pages. 

The  first  section  contains  a record 
of  the  names,  periods  of  service, 
academic  histories,  and  present  ad- 
dress, or,  if  not  living,  date  of  de- 
cease (so  far  as  the  facts  were  ob- 
tainable) of  the  697  officers  and  teach- 
ers who  have  been  connected  with 
Oberlin  College  during  the  seventy- 
five  years  of  its  history;  a historical 
account  of  the  Buildings  which  have 
been  used  for  College  purposes  from 
the  beginning,  including  25  pages  of 
illustrations;  a summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  History  in  the 
College;  its  Charter  and  By-laws; 
and  statements  of  Endowment  funds 
and  Other  assets. 

The  second  section  includes  all 
the  students  in  aJl  departments  from 
the  founding  of  the  institution  in 
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‘833,  to  ami  including  the  college 
year  of  1907-08.  Changes  of  address 
and  otlier  new  information  received 
too  late  for  insertion  in  the  body  of 
the  catalogue,  together  with  correc- 
tions of  typographical  and  other  er- 
rors, are  found  in  a Supplement.  A 
hhiiding  List  for  Married  Women  is 
also  appended. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  catalo- 
gue is  a series  of  maps  showing  the 
buildings  and  grounds  at  twenty-five 
year  intervals ; these  maps  give  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  in  1836, 
1858,  1883,  and  1908.  There  is  also 
a complete  statistical  table  of  the  en- 
rolment of  students,  year  by  year, 
.showing  also  changes  in  departincnt.s 
of  study. 

When  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  catalogue  covers  a period  of 
seventy-five  years ; that  it  deals  with 
35,682  students ; and  that  as  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  non-graduate 
students  there  was  at  the  outset  prac- 
tically no  information  whatever  from 
the  time  they  left  the  institution, — 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
difficulties  attending  the  securing  of 
the  needed  information  will  be  ap- 
preciated. Considering  the  extent  of 
the  undertaking,  the  time  available 
for  the  work  has  been  short,  and  the 
problem  has  been  to  get  the  greatest 
pos.sible  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  greatest  possible  number 
of  living  former  students  in  the  least 
possible  time. 

Concerning  the  former  students 
now  living,  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  include  some  personal  data,  the 
record  of  enrolment  at  Oberlin,  de- 
grees and  diplomas  confered  by 
Oberlin  and  other  institutions,  special 
lionors  received,  civil  offices  held, 
military  service,  iircsent  profession 
or  occupation,  and  postoffice  address. 


Ihe  limit  of  space  has  compelled  all 
possible  abbreviations  in  order  to 
crowd  the  data  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  Much  material  of 
general  interest  to  the  Oberlin  con- 
stituency has  of  necessity  been 
omitted;  but,  as  stated  in  the  report 
blanks,  this  data  will  be  preserved  in 
the  College  Secretary's  Office  and 
will  be  of  value  as  a source  of  in- 
formation regarding  former  students. 

The  total  number  of  students  listed 
in  the  catalogue  is  35,682.  Of  this 
number  4,694  graduated  from  one  or 
more  departments  of  the  College. 
The  number  of  non-graduates  is  30,- 
988.  Only  one  in  seven  of  the  stu- 
dents received  regular  academic  de- 
grees or  diplomas. 

Of  the  35,682  students,  the  number 
alive  at  the  present  time  is  23,820; 
the  number  deceased  11,862.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  reports  re- 
ceived from  former  students,  and 
upon  careful  estimates  made  in  the 
cases  of  those  former  students  con- 
cerning whom  no  information  has 
hcen  obtained. 

The  graduates  of  the  College,  cor- 
rected to  date  of  February  I,  1909. 
after  excluding  duplications  for  those 
who  graduated  from  more  than  one 
department,  are  as  follows:  men, 
2,479;  women,  2,215.  Of  these  totals 
3>653  were  alive  at  the  above  date. 
1855  men  and  1798  women. 

It  has  seemed  necessary,  in  order 
to  meet  a portion  of  the  very  large 
expense  involved  in  the  preparation 
and  the  printing  of  this  catalogue, 
to  make  a change  of  $2,00  per  copy 
in  cloth  binding  and  $1.50  per  copy 
in  paper  binding.  The  above  prices 
include  the  cost  of  express  charges 
for  the  delivery  of  the  books. 

.\n  edition  of  6.000  copies  has  been 
I)rinted.  Orders  have  been  received 
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for  3,800  cauilogucs,  aiul  the  ex- 
change list  with  other  colleges,  libra- 
ries, and  historical  societies,  will  pro- 
bably require  500  more.  There  will 
then  remain  1700  copies  which  can 
he  sold.  Specimen  pages  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  many  graduates  aiul 
former  students  who  have  not  yet 
subscrihed  will  wish  to  order  copies 
wdien  they  see  these  specimeti  pages. 
The  College  will  fill  new  subscrip- 
tions, according  to  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt, until  all  the  remaining  copies 
have  been  sold. 

Georgk  M.  Jo.xes. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  last  concert  of  the  .'\rtists' 
Series  for  the  winter  term,  was  given 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  of  New  York 
-March  25.  The  following  was  the 
program : 

Quartet  in  G major  Mozart 

•Mlegro  vivace  assai 
Minuetto  (Allegretto) 

Andante  cantabile 
Molto  allegro 

a Two  movements  from  Quartet  in 
G minor  Claude  Debussy 

b Scherzo  from  Quartet  in  E flat 
major,  op.  ii  Eugcn  D’ Albert 
a Andante  G.  Goltermann 

b Serenade  Sitt 

c Jipsy  Dance  Jeral 

Solos  for  violoncello. 

Third  and  fourth  movements  from 
Quartet  in  F major  op.  posth.  com- 
pleted by  Julius  Roentgen,  senior. 

Grieg 

.'\dagio 

.Mlegro  giocoso 

concert  by  the  Kneisel  String 
Quartet  has  become  a regular  fea- 
ture of  each  musical  season,  for  they 
can  always  be  trusted  to  furnish  an 
exa?nple  of  refined  artistic  execution 


that  can  hardly  be  paralleled  by  the 
work  of  any  other  concert  organiza- 
tion in  this  country.  The  program 
on  this  present  occasion  was  interest- 
ing, but  not  remarkable  since  it  con- 
tained no  composition  of  the  first 
order.  The  quartet  by  Mozart  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  this  master’s 
works  in  that  form,  and  was  played 
with  exceeding  grace  and  tonal 
heanty.  The  movements  by  Debussy 
are  taken  from  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar works  of  this  very  radical  com- 
poser. The  pieces  by  Roentgen,  on 
sketches  left  by  Grieg  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  are  well  made  and  contain 
here  and  there  suggestions  of  Grieg’s 
characteristic  vein,  but  they  are  not 
so  successful  as  to  diminish  the  re- 
gret that  the  Norwegian  composer 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  work  un- 
finished. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


BASE  BALL  SCHEDULE 
April  24 — Buchtel  at  Oberlin. 

May  I — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

May  6,  7,  8, — Trip  to  Carnegie 
Technical,  Pittsburg  College  and  Al- 
legheny. 

May  15 — O.  S.  U.  at  Oberlin. 

May  19— O.W.  U.  at  Oberlin. 

May  22 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

May  29— Case  at  Oberlin. 

June  4 — O.  W.  LI.  at  Delaware. 
June  5 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

June  12 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

June  19 — ^Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

June  21 — Alumni  vs.  Varsity. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

Professor  and  Mrs  John  A.  De- 
muth.  who  with  their  son  Fred,  have 
been  spending  the  past  year  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  have  returned  to  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Demuth  are  the 
.guests  of  their  daughter.  Mrs.  George 
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W.  Morgan  in  New  York  City, 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 
Kimball  anticipate  spending  the  com- 
ing year  abroad.  They,  with  their 
children.  Daphne  and  Richard,  sail 
on  the  steamer  “Chicago”  July  3. 
The  summer  will  be  spent  in  some 
picturesque  place  where  Mr.  Kimball 
will  sketch,  while  the  winter  will  be 
devoted  to  study  in  Paris. 

Miss  Alice  Sinclair  entertained  her 
parents.  Professor  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Sinclair  during  the  Easter  vacation. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  were  on  their 
way  to  their  home  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  after  a visit  of  sev- 
eral months  with  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Rowland  B.  Dodge  of  Maui,  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Edward  I Bosworth  contri- 
buted an  article  to  the  Sunday 
School  Times  on  “The  Story  of 
Paul’s  Life”  which  has  been  put  out  in 
a very  attractive  booklet  by  the  Sun- 
day School  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

The  thesis  Mr.  Louis  E.  Lord  pre- 
sented for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at 
Yale  University  last  June  on  “Lit- 
erary Criticism  of  Euripides  in  the 
Earlier  Scholia,”  was  printed  at  the 
Goettingen  press. 

Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch  gave  a Bib- 
lical exposition  of  seven  lectures  on 
the  general  topic  “The  Kingdom  of 
God”  during  the  Holy  Week  Ser- 
vice at  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  of 
which  her  father,  Dr.  Franklin  S. 
Fitch  is  pastor. 

Professor  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  who 
from  tpoo  to  1905  was  a member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Oberlin  College  in  the 
department  of  economics  and  socio- 
logy, who  is  now  assistant  professor 
of  economics  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, will  give  several  courses  in  the 
department  of  political  economy  in 


the  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
spring  quarter,  1910. 

Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Ministers’  Union, 
Monday  morning,  April  5,  on  “The 
Ethics  of  Divorce.” 

Professor  Charles  H.  Adams  will 
conduct  the  choir  of  the  Second 
Church  for  a few  weeks  in  order  that 
Professor  Kimball  may  secure  a 
much  needed  rest. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  delivered 
an  address  on  “Citizenship  for 
Women”  before  a large  audience  in 
the  James  Brand  House,  Wednesday, 
April  14. 

Dr.  Miriam  T.  Runyon,  in  response 
to  a request  of  the  officers  of  the 
Oberlin  Hospital  Auxiliary,  delivered 
an  address  Wednesday  afternoon, 
April  28,  in  the  James  Brand  House, 
on,  “First  Aid  to  the  Injured.” 

Professor  Vernon  C.  Harrington, 
a member  of  the  Faculty  in  the  de- 
partment of  English,  gave  an  imper- 
sonation of  Canon  Caponsacchi  from 
Browning’s  Ring  and  the  Book,  be- 
fore the  Woman’s  Club  and  their 
guests,  in  Warner  Hall,  Saturday 
evening,  April  17.  Professor  Jelliffe 
preceded  Professor  Harrington’s  im- 
personation with  an  outline  of  the 
work. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 
The  will  of  Mrs.  Susan  A.  S. 
Moulton,  who  died  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  December  15,  1908,  has  been 
probated  and  under  its  provisions  a 
considerable  sum  will  ultimately 
come  to  the  College  as  an  addition  to 
the  May  Moulton  Memorial  Fund, 
previously  established  by  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton. 

The  second  scries  of  lectures  in 
the  Haskell  Foundation  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Theological  Sent- 
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inary  are  now  being  delivered  by 
Professor  George  Foote  Moore,  LL. 
D.  Professor  of  History  of  Religion 
at  Harvard  University.  The  general 
subject  of  Dr.  Moore’s  lecture  is 
“Comparative  Religions.”  Professor 
Kemper  Fullerton  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  review  the  lectures  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  course  for  the 
Magazine. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  by  A.  B. 
Jennings  of  New  York  City,  the 
architect  of  Warner  Hall,  for  a 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  lot  west 
of  the  Hall,  to  be  used  for  practice 
rooms  by  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory. The  first  floor  of  the 
building  in  addition  to  the  rooms  de- 
voted to  practice,  will  offer  four 
large  lecture  rooms,  while  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  a large  room  in  the  front 
facing  the  south,  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Conservatory  and  also  for  the  stu- 
dents’ rest  room. 

Several  regulations  have  been  pass- 
ed by  the  College  looking  toward  the 
betterment  in  the  accommodations 
offered  to  students.  The  size  of 
rooms,  provisions  for  fire  escapes  and 
proper  sanitary  conditions  are  the 
subjects  of  the  regulations. 

In  order  that  the  scope  of  the  work 
that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  College 
is  accomplishing,  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  as  read  at  the  annual  meet- 


ing is  given : 

Receipts 

Membership  $459.00 

Systematic  Giving  240.67 

Faculty  86.50 

“Ways  and  Means  397.14 

Other  Sources  290.29 


$1473-60 

$500.00 


Committee  Appropriations  156.65 

Conferences  125.00 

State  and  National  Pledges  125.00 

Hall  Rent  68.00 

Furnishings  and  Supplies  106.18 

Invested  (Conference  Fund)  200.00 

Miscellaneous  89.78 


$1370.61 

Balance  102.99 


Total  Budget  $1473.60 


MAY  FESTIVAL 

The  Musical  Uuion  has  arranged 
for  the  coming  of  Walter  Damrosch 
and  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra together  with  a quintet  of 
soloists  for  Friday,  May  14.  The 
Festival  will  consist  of  a matinee  by 
the  orchestra  with  Mr.  Reed  Miller 
and  Mr.  Gustaf  Holmquist  soloists, 
and  an  evening  concert  at  which 
"Caractacus”  will  be  sung  by  the 
Union  accompanied  by  the  orchestra 
and  soloists. 

Caractacus,  Elgar’s  most  popular 
secular  work,  is  strictly  modern  in 
type  and  brilliancy  of  orchestration. 
The  martial  spirit  of  the  opening 
chorus  compels  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm from  the  start.  The  dances  of 
the  Druid  maidens  as  they  thread  their 
way  beneath  the  woodland  bowers 
followed  by  battle  cries  and  clash  of 
arms  emphasize  by  contrast  the 
composer’s  wonderful  versatility  in 
graphic  effect.  The  scenes  of  the 
triumphal  procession  in  the  Eternal 
City  when  the  Emperor  Oaudius 
grants  life  and  liberty  to  the  noble 
captive  Caractacus,  together  with  the 
final  chorus  of  glorification  in  Brit- 
ain’s present  power  and  domain  leave 
an  impression  on  the  hearer  not  soon 
to  be  effaced. 

The  soloists  are  of  international 


Expenditures 
Secretary’s  Salary 
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reputation.  Mrs.  Coriiine  Rider-Kel- 
.sey,  soprano,  a former  Conservatory 
student  and  well  known  in  Oberlin. 
not  only  has  no  peer  in  concert  sing- 
ing hut  has  recently  added  to  her 
laurels  by  a very  successful  season 
in  grand  opera  :it  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Since  her  return  to  .Amer- 
ica, Mrs.  Kelsey  has  been  engaged  by 
one  of  the  New  York  churches,  at 
the  largest  salary  ever  paid  to  a 
e'hurch  singer. 

Miss  Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  an 
.\mcrican  contralto,  trained  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  made  her  debut  in 
New  York  this  past  season  by  sing- 
ing the  principal  roles  in  Debussy’s 
"Blessed  Damozel”  and  in  Pierne’s 
"Children  at  Bethlehem”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch. 

Mr.  Tteed  Miller  introduced  him- 
self to  Oberlin  most  successfully  in 
December  last,  by  his  accurate  and 
niusicianly  interpretation  of  the  diffi- 
cult tenor  role  in  Bach’s  Christmas 
music.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
him  a second  time  in  a more  popular 
melodic  work. 

Cecil  Fanning,  baritone,  has  a voice 
fitted  both  in  range  and  tone  color  to 
the  Caractacus  part.  The  popularity 
of  Mr.  Fanning’s  concert  singing  is 
attested  by  his  sixth  appearance  in 
Boston  in  a single  season. 

Gustaf  Holmquist,  bass,  will  sing 
the  parts  of  the  Arch-Druid  and  Em- 
peror Claudius.  Critics  have  been 
most  generous  in  their  praise  of  Mr. 

I lolmquists’  voice  and  of  his  inter- 
pretation. 

"Walter  Damrosch  was  barely 
twenty-two  years  o'tl,  when  with  the 
audacity  of  youth  he  made  known 
his  intention  to  fill  all  the  concert  en- 
gagements his  father's  sudden  death 
had  left  unfilled.  Success  was  the 
reward  of  his  daring  and  ever  sinci-. 


he  has  been  closely  connected  with 
all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  musi- 
cal life  of  the  country." 

in  completing  the  list  of  factors 
which  will  contribute  to  the  Festival 
it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  luimes  of  Dr.  Andrews  and 
the  chorus  which  he  so  ably  directs. 
Under  his  skillful  leadership  the 
Musical  Union  is  not  content  with 
freedom  from  faulty  intonation  and 
uncertain  attack,  but  strives  also  to 
produce  those  delicate  shadings  and 
strong  contrasts  in  which  artists  and 
orchestras  have  long  excelled. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  again 
that  is  the  aim  of  the  Musical'  Union 
to  give  to  its  patrons  dollar  for  dollar 
in  value  and  that  it  is  not  a money 
accumulating  organization.  The  price 
of  seats  is  set  as  low  as  is  consistent 
with  the  large  expense  of  the  Festi- 
val. 

E.  F.  .Ada.ms. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  of  Oberlin 
College  for  1909  begins  June  24.  On 
this  date  students  meet  for  registra- 
tion in  Peters  Hall.  The  school  re- 
mains in  session  until  .August  13  and 
constitutes  one  half  a semester  of 
regular  college  work.  The  session 
is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
as  now  constituted  is  a regular  de- 
ptirtment  of  the  College. 

The  committee  in  charge  has  out- 
lined a strong  program  for  the  ses- 
sion. Full  college  credit  is  allowed 
for  all  work  offered.  By  tirrangiug 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Degrees,  a number  of 
the  courses  may  be  credited  as  gradu 
;ite  work.  Special  provision  has  also 
heeu  made  for  high  school  teachers. 
Trtiining  courses  in  Latin.  German. 
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and  English  have  been  arranged; 
several  courses  in  education  are  of- 
fered and  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
field  work  in  ornithology,  zoology, 
and  geology.  Courses  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  are  offered  in  Eng- 
lish translation;  opportunity  for 
work  in  sociology,  psychology  and 
political  economy  is  also  to  be  found. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  will 
be  courses  in  art,  English  literature, 
English  composition,  German,  his- 
tory (American,  English  and  Greek), 
Latin,  geometry,  algebra,  analytic 
geometry,  ethics  and  also  a certain 
amount  of  preparatory  work  in  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  French,  German  and 
mathematics. 

Talcott  Hall  is  to  be  open  at  a 
special  rate  for  the  summer.  The  new 
Carnegie  Library  will  also  be  open 
for  work  during  the  session. 

The  following  constitute  the  Fac- 
ulty for  the  Summer  Session  : 

Professors  L.  B.  Hall,  C.  B.  Mar- 
tin, E.  A.  Miller,  A.  B.  Wolfe,  W.  E. 
Mosher,  Frances  J.  Hosford,  K.  L. 
Cowdery,  W.  D.  Cairns,  Lynds 
Jones,  E.  B.  Branson,  P.  D.  Sherman, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Jelliffe  and  Miss  Ethel 
Kitch. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  chairman,  E.  A.  Miller,  26  South 
Cedar  Avenue,  Oberlin. 


ACTA  DIURNA 
April  13 — William  D.  MacClintock, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  delivered  the  lecture 
for  April  in  Finney  Chapel.  Profes- 
sor MacClintock’s  subject  was  “The 
Shift  of  Tragic  Feeling  in  the  Mod- 
ern Drama.” 

April  17 — Professor  Vernon  C. 
Harrington  gave  an  impersonation 
of  Browning's  Caponsacchi  in  the 
evening  at  Warner  Hall. 


April  21 — Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer’s League,  gave  two  addresses 
in  Sturges  Hall.  In  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  Kelley  spoke  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  the 
College.  Mrs.  Kelley  won  her  audi- 
ence by  her  sane  presentation  of  her 
subject  urging  equal  suffrage  not  as 
a right,  but  as  a means  whereby 
women  may  better  the  conditions 
governing  working  women  and  child- 
ren. In  the  evening  Mrs.  Kelley  was 
heard  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Economic  Department  on  the  subject, 
“The  Golden  Rule  and  the  Working 
Children.”  In  both  lectures  Mrs. 
Kelley  showed  herself  master  of  the 
conditions  under  which  each  pro- 
blem produces  the  existing  evils. 

April  24 — The  base  ball  season 
opened  with  a game  with  Buchtel  at 
Athletic  Park.  The  game  closed  with 
the  score  in  Oberlin’s  favor.  The 
score  and  the  line-up  follows ; 

Oberlin — 9 AB  R H O A 

Vradenburg,  c 5 0 o 5 3 

Ward,  If,  cf  3 2 i i i 

Nichols,  ss 322  I 5 

Gray,  p,  cf 4 o i o 3 

Morrison,  3b 4 i i 3 2 

Smith,  2b 4 I I 8 I 

Burroughs,  ib  . . . . 3 i i 7 i 

Robinson,  cf,  ib  . . . . 3 i o 2 i 

Ament,  rf i i o 0 o 

Hayden,  rf 00000 

Opdyke,  p t o 0 0 0 

Andrews,  If i o o o o 

Totals 29  9 7 27  14 

Buchtel— 3 AB  R H O A 

Roetzel,  ss 4 0 2 2 i 

Fouch,  3b 4 I I I 3 

Moore,  c 4 1 i 40 

Williams,  ib 3 o o 13-  o 

Alderfer,  cf 3 o 2 1 o 

Reid,  rf 30000 
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Iredell,  If 4 o o 0 o 

Belden,  2b 20014 

Sissler,  p 2 i 0 2 6 


Totals 29  3 7 24  14 

Buchtel 00000100  2 — 3 

Oberlin 30150000  * — 9 

Errors — Oberlin,  Morrison  i,  Rob- 
inson 2;  Buchtel — Belden  i. 

Innings  pitched — by  Gray  7,  by  Op- 
dyke  2,  by  Sissler  9.  Hits — off  Gray 
4,  off  Opdyke  3,  off  Sissler  7.  Two- 
base  hit — Morrison.  Three-base  hit 
— Fouch.  Home  run — Gray.  Sacri- 
fice hit — Fouch.  Stolen  bases — Ward, 
Nichols  3,  Gray,  Ament.  First  base 
on  balls — off  Gray  2,  off  Sissler  6. 
Hit  by  pitcher — by  Sissler  2.  Struck 
out — ^by  Gray  I,  by  Opdyke  3,  by  Siss- 
ler 3.  Umpire — Martin  of  Elyria. 

April  26 — Mr.  Frederic  B.  Stiven 
of  the  Conservatory,  gave  the  last 
recital  in  the  organ  course.  The 
program  follows : 

1.  Sonata  No.  8 Guilmant 

I.  Introduction  et  Allegro  Risoluto 

II.  Adagio  con  Affetto 
HI.  Scherzo 
IV.  Andante  Sostenuto 
V.  Intermede  et  Allegro 
(con  brio 

2.  Andante  Cantabile  Tchaikovsky 

From  String  Quartet,  Op.  Il 
Arranged  for  organ  by  C.  H,  Morse 

3.  Chanson  d’Ete  Lemare 

4.  Overture  to  Ruy  Bias 

Mendelssohn 
\rranged  for  Organ  by  E.  H.  Le- 
mare. 


RECENT  CLASS  ELECTIONS 

SENIOR  ELECTION 

The  senior  class  has  elected  the 
following  speakers  for  the  various 
class  ceremonies  of  Commencement 
week : 


Spade  Oration,  J.  F.  Williams. 

Ivy  Ode,  Henrietta  K.  Smith. 
Prophetess,  Florence  T.  Waite. 
Historians,  W.  P.  Ferris,  D.  W. 
Jones. 

Chairman  Farewell  Rites  Commit- 
tee, P.  H.  Snell. 

Chairman  Class  Gift  Committee, 
G.  P.  Chambers. 

Alumni  Function  Speakers,  J.  T. 
Brand,  J.  B.  Hayden. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  CABINET. 

President,  Philip  King,  To. 
Vice-President,  L.  B.  Griffith,  To. 
Treasurer,  C.  B.  Young,  To. 
Assistant  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Nash,  Ti. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  E. 
Cushman,  Ti. 

Recording  Secretary,  Donald  Bro- 
die,  Ti. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Religious  Meetings,  W.  S.  Ament 
Bible  Study,  Chester  Bucher. 
Missionary,  D.  W.  Donley. 
Membership,  H.  D.  Phillips. 
College  Work,  L.  J.  Christian, 
Outside  Religious  Work,  L.  H. 
Bent. 

Visitation,  W.  R.  Morrison. 

Social,  G.  A.  Vradenburg. 
Library,  C.  B.  Loomis. 

Boys’  Work,  H.  D.  Dulmage. 
Music,  R.  J.  Jenkins. 

Student  Help,  H.  N.  Bliss. 

Social  Service,  C.  Pendleton. 
Deputation,  L,  S.  Brickley. 
u.  L.  A. 

The  annual  U.  L.  A.  meeting  was 
held  Saturday  afternoon,  April  17. 
Elections  to  the  various  offices  were 
largely  unanimous  and  the  results 
were  as  follows : 

REVIEW  BOARD 

Editor-in-chief — Luke  S.  Brickley. 
.Associate  Editor,  Chester  S.  Bu- 
cher. 
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Financial  Manager,  George  S.  Vra- 
denburg. 

Assistant  Manager,  Jay  Nash. 

Editorial  Board,  Miss  Mary  Lind- 
say, ’to;  Miss  Irene  Raber,  ’ii;  Hea- 
ton Pennington,  ’lo;  Hornell  Hart, 
•‘lo;  Dean  Phillips,  ’lo;  Donald 
Brodie,  ’ii;  Donald  Melhorn,  ’ii; 
and  A.  L.  Mercer,  ’ii. 

ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 

President,  Vincent  Durbin. 

Vice-President,Miss  Rachel  Coss. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Zoe 
Marts. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Theodore 
Harvey. 

Treasurer,  G.  L.  Buck. 

Manager  of  Oratory, Pliny  L.  Sole- 
ther. 

Manager  of  Debate,  D.  F.  Melhorn. 


HI-O-HI  BOARD,  IQIO 

The  annual  election  of  the  sopho- 
more class  for  the  Hi-O-Hi  board 
were  held  Monday  morning,  April  19, 
and  resulted  as  follows: 
Editor-in-chief,  G.  E.  Murphy. 
Associate  editor,  D.  M.  Brodie. 
Manager,  Frank  P.  Stone. 
Assistant  Manager,  C.  Niederhau- 
ser. 

Art,  Miss  Hollister,  Ralph  Hub- 
bard. 

Organizations,  Miss  Siddall,  G.  H. 
Birrell. 

Literary,  Miss  Irene  Raber,  T.  C. 
Miller. 

Athletics,Miss  Esther  Robson,  J. 
H..  Nichols. 

Jokes,  Miss  Towsley,  F.  H.  Koos. 
Stunts,  Miss  Snare,  J.  B.  Andrews. 


Alumni  News 


OHIO  VALLEY  ALUMNI  GATH- 
ERING 

The  Ohio  Valley  Alumni  associa- 
tion of  Oberlin  College  held  its  an- 
nual banquet  April  12,  in  the  Busi- 
ness Men’s  club  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  M.  Ampt  was  toastmaster. 
Ur.  George  Frederick  Wright  of 
Oberlin  was  the  principal  speaker. 
He  carried  his  hearers  hack  to  the 
scenes  of  college  days,  and  told  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
more  recent  years.  Mrs.  William  B. 
A.  Taylor  read  an  original  poem. 

■\nother  speaker  was  Alexander  B. 
Johnson,  a member  of  the  class  of 
1853  and  the  father  of  Ban  Johnson 
of  baseball  fame.  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick 
pleased  the  guests  with  a vocal  selec- 
tion. 

The  association  elected  officers  as 
follows:  President,  William  M. 

.'\rnpt;  Vice-President.  Stephen  R. 


Williams  of  Oxford;  Secretary,  Rus- 
sell B.  Hopkins;  Treasurer,  Fred  E. 
Blunden. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Henry  H.  Carter,  Miss  Helen  F. 
Cochran  and  Professor  Stephen  R. 
Williams,  Oxford,  Ohio ; the  Rev. 
John  A.  Ewalt,  Loveland,  Ohio;  Dr. 
George  Frederick  Wright,  Oberlin, 
Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Baker, 
Covington,  Kentucky;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  Ampt,  Miss  Carrie  N. 
Allen,  Miss  Lou  Blunden,  Fred  E. 
Blunden,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Countryman,  Miss  Mary  Rudd  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Coch- 
ran. 

Miss  Roberta  Davey,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Fay,  Russell 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Hopkins,  Miss 
Hopkins,  Alexander  B.  Johnson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Johnson,  Theodore 
C.  Jung,  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Charles 
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A.  Sawyer,  Judge  A.  C.  Shattuck, 
Alberto  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Struble,  Professor  G. 
S.  Sykes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
A.  Taylor,  Miss  Echo  Upham,  Miss 
Ida  May  Westlake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
D.  Mosher  and  Clark  M.  Snyder. 


’95  CLASS  LETTER 

The  Class  of  ’95  after  a long  vaca- 
tion of  more  than  ten  years  decided 
at  its  reunion  last  June  to  start  again 
the  class-letter.  It  was  also  mutually 
agreed  to  continue  the  entirely  illogi- 
cal plan  of  having  a class  secretary 
who  resides  in  Turkey.  In  case  of 
urgent  class  business  it  is  therefore 
necessary  either  to  cable  or  to  com- 
municate with  President  Brand  in 
Boston. 

The  third  annual  edition  of  the 
class  letter  started  from  Sivas,  Tur- 
key-in-Asia,  on  the  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary, travelling  in  a general  westerly 
direction.  It  is  supposed  according 
to  the  schedule,  to  jog  along  west, 
reaching  Kansas  City,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  No  names  arc  on  the 
list  except  of  those  who  asked  at 
Oberlin  for  the  letter  or  who  have 
written  since  a request.  If  others 
wish  to  have  their  names  inserted 
they  may  do  so  by  forwarding  a re- 
quest to  the  class  President.  It  is 
especially  requested  of  all  who  re- 
ceive the  letter  that  they  aid  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  long  distance  duties  by 
carefully  observing  the  simple  rules 
which  accompany  the  letter. 

ex-’9S — Harry  S.  Ross,  who  studied 
with  ’95  for  three  years  in  the  Acad- 
emy and  College,  has  this  year  left 
his  work  in  Worcester  Academy,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful,  last 
year  being  acting  Principal,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Dean  of  the 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory  in  Bos- 


ton. Mr.  Ross  is  a graduate  of  this 
school  and  begins  his  work  with  the 
hearty  good  will  of  all  the  graduates 
of  the  school  who  know  him. 

ex-’95 — Probably  the  only  railroad 
engineer  at  the  Reunion  last  June 
was  L.  W.  Woodmansee,  who  studied 
with  the  class  of  ’95.  He  is  an  en- 
gineer on  one  of  the  Chicago  roads 
but  took  a week  off  and  came  back 
with  his  wife  to  meet  his  old  class- 
mates and  other  college  friends. 

’95 — Mr.  Ernest  C.  Partridge  and 
Winona  Graffam  Partridge  with  their 
two  boys  have  just  returned  to  their 
work  in  Sivas,  Turkey  after  a year 
and  a half  in  this  country.  During 
their  furlough  they  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  and  enlarging 
their  constituency  in  the  interest  of 
a building  fund  for  the  Sivas  Normal 
School  of  which  they  have  charge. 

’95 — Hon.  Granville  W.  Mooney, 
who  is  speaker  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, is  highly  commended  for  his 
able  work  and  his  name  is  among 
those  mentioned  as  a possible  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Ohio. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’58 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  .An- 
drews celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  marriage,  at  their  home 
Bonaire,  Peru,  Ohio,  March  30,  1909. 
The  anniversary  was  held  in  the 
house  where  Mrs.  Andrews  was  born 
and  where  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
Andrews  fifty  years  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Fairchild.  A wedding  break- 
fast was  served  to  about  twenty 
guests,  in  the  afternoon  friends  from 
Oberlin,  Norwalk  and  other  neigh- 
boring cities  were  received,  while  in 
the  evening,  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors were  tendered  a reception. 

’60 — Miss  Mary  F.  Parmentcr,  who 
has  been  in  California  during  the 
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winter  as  the  guest  of  friends,  has 
returned  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

’65 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  War- 
ner sailed  April  17  for  Italy,  and 
other  points  on  the  Continent. 

’68-’7i  O.  T.  S. — Professor  and 
Mrs.  Almon  W.  Burr  sail  in  June  for 
Scotland.  The  summer  will  be  spent 
in  Scotland  and  England  and  several 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  travel  on  the 
Continent  before  their  return. 

’70 — Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  who 
has  been  spending  several  weeks  in 
the  South  in  order  to  regain  her 
strength,  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Cleveland  greatly  benefited  by  her 
enforced  vacation. 

■70 — Miss  Celia  E.  Burr  sails  the 
first  week  in  June  for  a summer’s 
trip  through  Scotland  and  England. 

’80  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  I.  J.  Arwood  is 
in  this  country  enjoying  a furlough. 
Mr.  Atwood’s  address  until  the  sum- 
mer will  be  mo  East  Alder  Street, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

'80 — Samuel  G.  Burkhead  has 
changed  his  address  from  Los  An- 
geles, California,  to  Victorville. 

’82 — Mrs.  Lizzie  Peck  Matter  has 
returned  to  her  home  in  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota, after  a winter  spent  in  Win- 
ter Park,  Florida. 

’86 — Mrs.  Lora  Sorter  Larash’s  ad- 
dress has  been  changed  from  Wil- 
mington, Illinois,  to  _3ii5  Parnell 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

’87 — L.  Paul  Howland  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  first  session  of  the  sixty- 
first  Congress,  March  25,  on  reducing 
the  tariff  on  lumber.  The  speech  was 
most  favorably  commented  on  by 
papers  and  leaders  of  both  parties. 

’87 — Born — To  Mr.  Arthur  Dudley 
and  Mrs.  Ella  Whitlock  Dudley, 
Henrietta,  Ohio,  March  27,  1909,  a 
son. 


’89 — Mr.  Frederick  A.  Hazeltine 
of  South  Bend,  Washington,  acted  as 
one  of  the  honorary  pall  bearers  at 
the  funeral  of  Governor  Cosgrove. 

’90 — Mr.  Edward  W.  Clark  deliv- 
ered a lecture  on  “Sicily  and  Mes- 
sina, Before  and  After  the  Earth- 
quake” at  Plymouth  Congregational 
church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Monday, 
April  S,  1909.  Mr.  Clark  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Ripon  College, 
and  with  his  family  will  locate  in 
Rome,  Italy,  where  he  will  represent 
the  Bureau  of  University  Travel. 
During  the  summer  Mr.  Clark  will 
act  as  a conductor  of  one  of  the 
parties  of  the  Bureau. 

’92 — Miss  M.  Theodosia  Currier 
sailed  in  April  for  Italy  where  she 
will  spend  several  months  in  study. 
Miss  Currier  has  been  connected  with 
the  Public  Library  of  Boston  in  the 
Art  department  for  several  years. 

’93 — Mrs.  Daniel  Russell’s  address 
after  May  the  first  will  be  Bellevue, 
Iowa. 

’93 — Rev.  George  W.  Hinman  has 
been  one  of  the  “Together  Cam- 
paign” speakers  for  the  past  three 
months,  his  district  being  the  Pacific 
coast  division. 

’93 — Fears  are  entertained  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  disturbances  in 
Turkey,  concerning  the  safety  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  Marden,  medical 
missionaries  in  Samsoun,  Turkey  in 
Asia.  Mrs.  Marden  was  Miss  Lucy 
H.  Morley. 

’93 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 
have  moved  into  their  new  residence 
and  their  address  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  is  now  2614  Woodley  Avenue. 

’94 — Bert  E.  Merriam,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  for  the  past 
six  years,  began  his  duties  as  super- 
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intendent  of  schools  at  Hackensack, 
New  Jersy,  last  September.  Mr.  Mer- 
riani  has  been  doing  post-graduate 
work  at  New  York  University  for 
the  past  two  years. 

'94 — Miss  Mary  L.  Graffam  has 
returned  to  this  country  after  seven 
years’  work  as  the  Principal  of  the 
American  School  for  Girls  in  Sivas, 
Turkey.  Her  permanent  address  dur- 
ing her  furlough  will  be  in  care  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Wiggin,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

’95 — Rev.  Edwin  Bowers  and  Miss 
Frances  Grazzelle  Holbrook  were 
married  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  April  15, 
1909,  Rev.  Albert  Bowers,  father  of 
the  groom,  officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowers  will  be  at  home  after  May 
first  at  1024  Eleventh  Street,  Wil- 
mette, Illinois,  where  Mr.  Bowers  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church. 

'96 — Roy  D.  Bailey  is  in  charge  of 
the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Alaska- 
Youkon-Pacific  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  next  summer. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  address  during  the  fair 
will  be.  Educational  Building. 

’97  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Smith 
has  just  entered  his  fourth  year  of 
successful  work  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Brodhead, 
Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Smith’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Emily  Pease  VanTyne,  form- 
erly of  Oberlin,  makes  her  home 
with  them. 

’97  O.  T.  S. — The  address  of  Rev. 
Charles  PI.  Powell  has  been  changed 
from  Carson  City,  Nevada,  to  Box 
239  Redding,  California. 

’97 — Born — To  Mr.  Alban  E.  Heath 
and  Mrs.  Minnie  Ross  Heath,  Paarl, 
Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1909,  a son,  Charles  Living- 
ston Heath. 

’97  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  Harry  W.  Mat- 


lack  has  returned  to  Iowa  College, 
Lrinnell,  Iowa,  to  take  charge  of  the 
organ  department  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  that  College.  Mr. 
Matlack  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where 
he  has  been  with  a manufacturer  of 
organs  and  also  has  been  organist 
of  the  church  of  which  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Mills  is  pastor. 

’98 — Ira  D.  Shaw,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Philadelphia,  is  now  one 
of  the  secretaries  in  the  industrial 
department  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr. 
Shaw’s  address  is  557  West  124th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

’99 — Pliny  W.  Williamson  an- 
nounces the  change  of  the  address 
of  the  firm  of  Williamson  and  Smith 
from  the  Mutual  Life  Building  to  the 
United  States  Realty  Building,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

’01 — Word  by  telegram  has  been 
received  of  the  peril  of  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Billings,  one  of  the  missionaries 
under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Hadjin. 
Turkey. 

’01 — Miss  .Anna  L.  Holding  has 
changed  her  address  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  from  222  Fish  Street 
to  5805  Rural  Avenue,  E.E. 

’01  O.  T.  S. — Rev,  S.  K.  Life 
Emurian  is  no  longer  located  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  is  at  1301  Divin- 
ity Place,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

’02 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Hatch 
are  residing  in  Oberlin,  their  address 
being  224  Woodland  Avenue. 

’02 — Miss  Maude  L.  Porter  has 
changed  her  address  in  Seattle. 
Washington,  from  1010  University 
.Avenue,  to  711  East  Union  Street. 

’02 — Howard  D.  Chandler,  who 
taught  last  year  in  the  Sivas  Normal 
School  in  the  absence  of  the  Prinei- 
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pal,  is  this  year  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  American  Board,  lo- 
cated in  Gedik  Pasha,  a part  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople. 

02— Miss  Inez  F.  Stebbiits  is  doing 
advance  work  in  botany  under  Pro- 
fessor Grover  in  Oberlin.  Miss  Steb- 
bins’  address  is  Talcott  Hall. 

’03 — Born — To  Mr.  Stanley  Frost 
and  Mrs.  Katherine  Fairchild  Frost, 
Berea,  Kentucky,  Sunday,  April  18, 
1909,  a son,  Rodney  Fairchild  Frost. 

’03 — Harvey  K.  Heebner’s  address 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  2509 
North  30th  Street. 

’03 — Ellery  P.  Edwards  completes 
the  medical  course  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  Medical  College 
this  June. 

’04 — William  H.  Chapin  has  been 
elected  into  the  Sigma  Xi  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  will 
receive  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
this  university  in  June.  Mr.  Chapin 
was  offered  the  Fellowship  for  re- 
search work  in  chemistry  for  the 
coming  year,  which  he  has  accepted. 

’04 — Miss  Anne  B.  Daykin  has  been 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  engaged  in  news- 
paper work.  Miss  Daykin  sails  May 
8 for  Italy.  Her  address  for  the 
summer  wiJl  be  care  American  Ex- 
press, It  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

’04 — Samuel  C.  Hotchkiss,  M.  D., 
has  completed  his  term  of  service  as 
medical  interne  at  Lakeside  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  will  report  for 
duty  as  assistant  surgeon,  public 
health  and  marine  hospital  service 
the  latter  part  of  April.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Dick 
are  located  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at 
the  following  address;  1109  Seventh 
Avenue, 

’os — Miss  Nancy  M.  Gleason,  who 
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spent  several  weeks  during  the  fall 
studying  the  English  School  System 
and  who  later  devoted  her  time  to 
travel,  has  returned  to  Batavia,  New 
York.’ 

’05 — Louis  L.  Cheney’s  address  is 
changed  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan to  533  University  Avenue,  East 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

’06 — Miss  Dora  Davis  completes 
the  course  as  a trained  nurse  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  this  June. 
Miss  Davis’  permanent  address  will 
be  1727  South  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

’06 — Miss  Elsie  M.  Smith’s  address 
is  now  2211  Sherwood  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

’06 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bar- 
rows’  address  in  Chicago  is  6030  Jack- 
son  Park  Avenue. 

’06 — Miss  Katherine  E . Johnson, 
who  has  been  a member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty at  Poynette  Presbyterian  Acad- 
emy, Poynette,  Wisconsin,  is  now  at 
her  home,  174  Thirteenth  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, where  she  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  in  the  West  Division 
high  school. 

’07 — Miss  Ruth  Runyon  who  is 
teaching  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  spent 
the  easter  vacation  with  her  mother, 
Dr.  Runyon,  in  Oberlin. 

’07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marten  Rogers’ 
address  is  Sycamore,  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Rogers  was  Miss  Bess  E.  Long. 

’08,  ’09 — Miss  Clara  M.  Lathrop 
and  Mr.  Seth  Lake  Strong  were  mar- 
ried, April  7,  1909,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 
•\t  the  second  National  Peace  Con- 
gress held  in  Chicago,  May  3-5,  1909, 
at  which  congress  Hon.  J.  M.  Dick- 
son, Secretary  of  War  presided  as 
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president,  Joseph  B.  Burtt  delivered 
an  address  on  the  subject  “Fraternal 
Orders  and  Peace.” 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Dill  from 
Honeoye,  New  York,  are  spending 
the  spring  term  in  Oberlin  where  Mr. 


Dill  is  doing  some  research  work  in 
the  library.  Mr.  Dill  is  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Honeoye, 
Born — To — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Sherrill,  Monday,  April  19,  1909,  a 
daughter. 


Necrology 


MARY  WARNER  LADD  BACON,  42 

Mary  Warner  Ladd  Bacon  died  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Bacon  Kerr,  Pasadena,  California, 
February  26,  1909. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  L.  Bacon  was  born 
at  Mantua,  Ohio,  October  15,  1814. 
She  entered  the  Oberlin  Cdllegiate 
Institute  in  1834,  a year  after  its  be- 
ginning, and  when  education  for 
women  was  most  unpopular.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  literary  de- 
partment with  the  class  of  1842.  Sep- 
tember 2,  1842  she  was  married  to 
Horatio  G.  Ward,  a Congregational 
minister  of  Strikersville,  New  York. 
September  27,  1854  she  married  Sam- 
uel R.  Bacon,  a teacher.  For  many 
years  Mrs.  Bacon  made  her  home  in 
Oberlin  but  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
she  has  lived  in  California.  Mrs. 
Bacon  is  survived  by  her  two  sons, 
Mr.  Charles  H,  Ward  of  Pasadena, 
California,  Milo  Ward  of  Des 
•Moines,  Iowa,  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Kerr,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Potter, 
Ilf  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE  WOLFE  DRAKE.  '43 

George  Wolfe  Drake  died  at  his 
home.  Maple  Lodge,  Lakeside,  Michi- 
gan, March  16,  1909. 

Rev.  George  W.  Drake  was  born 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Septem- 


ber 21,  1818.  He  early  moved  to 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
until  1838.  He  began  study  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Ober- 
lin Collegiate  Institution  in  1839  and 
after  completing  the  work  entered 
the  College  proper,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1843.  Mr.  Drake 
continued  his  studies  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  graduating  in  1846.  In 
1847  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  Western  Reserve  University. 
Mr.  Drake  anticipated  devoting  his 
life  to  the  work  of  the  medical  mis- 
sionary, for  which  work  he  was  well 
prepared,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
fulfilling  this  desire  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  at  that  time  against  gradu- 
ates from  Oberlin.  From  1849  until 
1852  he  taught  in  the  Academy  at 
Denmark,  Iowa  and  later  was  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School  at  Oska- 
loosa.  Mr.  Drake  and  Miss  Laura 
Eastman  of  Obertlin,  were  married 
September  8,  1846. 


AMZI  LORENZO  BARBER.  ’67 

Amzi  Lorenzo  Barber,  died  of 
pneumonia  at  his  home  .\rdsley 
Towers,  Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, 
New  York,  .^pril  17,  1909. 

Mr.  Amzi  Lorenzo  Barber  was 
born  at  Saxton’s  River,  Vermont, 
June  22,  1843.  He  entered  the  senior 
class  in  the  .\cademy  from  .\ustin- 
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burg,  Ohio,  in  1862,  having  received 
his  earlier  preparatory  work  in  the 
high  school  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
with  the  class  of  1867  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  spent  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Oberlin.  In  1868  he 
accepted  the  position  of  principal  of 
the  Normal  department  of  Howard 
Uuniversity  and  the  year  following 
was  made  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy of  that  institution,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1873  when  he  en- 
tered the  real  estate  business.  In 
1878  he  opened  up  a new  industry, 
and  he  was  widely  known  for  the 
part  he  played  in  developing  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  asphalt,  the  success 
of  which  work  is  most  closely  inter- 
woven in  the  history  of  Venezula  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  Mr.  Barber 
was  married  to  Miss  Celia  M.  Brad- 
ley of  Geneva,  Ohio,  August  27,  1867 
and  to  Miss  Julia  L.  Langdon  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  June  i, 
1871.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Barber  in  1870  by 
Oberlin  College  and  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1873  by  Columbian  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Barber  was  made  a 
Trustee  of  the  College  in  1889.  In 
this  office  Mr.  Barber  served  continu- 
ously until  his  death. 


CHARLES  WALTER  PURPLE.  ’83 

Charles  Walter  Purple  died  after 
an  operation  following  a few  days  of 
illness  in  a hospitall  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  March  9,  1909. 

Charles  W.  Purple  was  born  in 
•\von,  Ohio,  May  17,  1863.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  Oberlin 
.‘Academy,  entering  in  1877.  After 
completing  the  course  in  the  Acad- 
emy he  entered  College  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1883.  The 


year  following  his  graduation  he 
taught  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  sec- 
ond year  was  devoted  to  clerical 
work.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
law  and  in  1887  settled  in  Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota,  where  he  began  the 
practice  of  law.  Mr.  Purple  was 
from  the  beginning  of  his  work  in 
Minneapolis  identified  with  every 
movement  which  locked  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  civic  conditions  of 
the  city.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
attorney  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Minneapolis,  which 
services  were  largely  gratuitous.  Mr. 
Purple  was  a man  of  keen  wit,  of 
unimpeachable  character  and  of  un- 
failing courage.  September  ii,  1888, 
Mr.  Purple  and  Miss  Sarah  Margaret 
McConnell  of  the  class  of  1883,  were 
married.  Mrs.  Purple  and  one  son, 
Charles  Walter,  survive. 


LOUIE  M.  CHURCH  CONKUN,  '95 

Louie  Marian  Church  Conklin  died 
at  her  home  in  Grants  Pass,  Oregon, 
Friday,  March  26,  1909. 

Mrs.  Louie  M.  Church  Conklin  was 
born  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii  Islands, 
October  10,  1872.  She  prepared  for 
her  college  work  in  Oberlin  Acad- 
emy and  was  graduated  from  the 
College  with  the  class  of  1895.  After 
graduation  she  accepted  a position  in 
the  schobl  for  the  blind  at  Lansing, 
Michigan,  where  she  continued  to 
teach  until  1901.  A call  then  came 
from  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Salem,  Oregon,  which  she  accepted, 
where  she  continued  her  work  as  a 
teacher  until  1904.  November  10, 
1904  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Conklin  of  Grants  Pass,  Oregon, 
where  she  made  her  home  until  her 
death. 
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BERTHA  IONA  MASON,  '05 

Bertha  Iona  Mason  died  at  her 
home  in  Bellevue,  Ohio  of  tuberculo- 
sis, March  30,  1909. 

Miss  Bertha  Iona  Mason  was  born 
at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  July  20,  1883.  She 
prepared  for  college  in  the  high 
school  at  Be'llevue  and  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  with  the  class 
of  1905.  Miss  Mason  devoted  the 
years  after  her  graduation  to  travel, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  being 
spent  in  the  West,  in  the  hope  that 
the  disease  which  finally  caused  her 
death  might  thus  be  averted. 


Whereas  Providence  in  his  ways 
which  are  inscrutable  has  seen  fit  to 
remove  from  this  life  Bertha  Mason, 
a member  of  the  Oberlin  College 
class  of  1905,  and 


Whereas,  Because  of  her  splendid 
personality,  her  disposition,  her  sym- 
pathy with  those  things  which  made 
always  for  the  best  in  the  life  of  the 
college  and  the  class,  and  because  of 
her  just  popularity  among  the  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  held  her  in  the 
esteem  which  character  commands, 
therefore  be  it. 

Resolved : that  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1905  do  in  the  deepest  sor- 
row regard  her  death  and  her  relin- 
quishment of  a life  which  made  bet- 
ter and  happier  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  : that  a copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  her  family  and  to 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  that 
they  may  be  published  therein. 

Committee — Ruth  Savage  Cross, 
Jessie  Halstead  Metcalf,  Alexander 
Dick,  May  Canfield,  Grove  H.  Patter- 
son. 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 

Caxton  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of 

AND  CATALOGS 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ENGRAVING 
College  and  School  Stationery  Strictly  First-class  Work 


BOOKS 


Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


Mrs.  Frank  Henry  Drake 

Shops  for  out  of  town  people  in  all 
lines.  No  charges.  Write  for 
information. 


7114  Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of 
Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  ont 
of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

G.  L.  SCHRYVER  & COMPANY  Formerly  R.  H.  Hatch  & Co. 

In  writin|{  advertisere,  kindly  anentioo  The  Alumni  Magazine 


TheCleveland,Soutliwestern&ColumbusRy.Co. 

The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville.  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndalc  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  Fre- 
quent service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  sched- 
uled stations.  Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with 
regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Oberlin,  O.  General  Office,  614  Garfield  bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s,  on  the  box  proclaims  your  stemding 
Sent  by  express  anywhere 


im 


BANKING  BY  MAIL  AT  4 PER  CENT. 


W e have  a record  of,  over  forty  years  of  safe 
and  conservative  banking  methods,  our  policy, 
moreover,  being  to  treat  our  smallest  depositor 
with  the  same  courtesy  and  attention  as  thelarg- 
, est  patron  of  the  bank. 

*'  Send  for  Booklet  O-A  “Banking  by  Mail." 


THE  CITIZENS 

the  oldest  and  • LARGEST  TRUST  CO-  IN P^HIO. 


COLLEGE  GOWNS  AND  CAPS 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

262  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Are  you  looking  f 01  ward  to  the  time  when  you  will  be  in- 
pendent?  To  hasten  that  time  you  should  use  every  means 
for  quick  and  and  certain  success.  The  Elyria  Business 
College  makes  the  road  to  success  shorter  and  surer.  It 
teaches  practical  business  methods  and  principles ; the  short  cuts  that 
save  time  and  insure  thoroughness  and  accuracy ; the  “ know  how  ” 
that  makes  your  employer  take  notice ; the  “ get  there  ” that  makes  you 
valuable.  Special  courses  for  teachers. 

" Time  is  money.”  Enroll  now.  No  vacations. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

The  Elyria  Business  College  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Photo  Studio 

West  College  Street 

^ We  have  fine  negatives  of  Presidents  Finney, 
Fairchild,  Barrows,  H.  C.  King  and  all  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  The  latest  negatives  of  the 
present  faculty.  All  work  of  high  grade.  Sit- 
tings made  by  appointment 

T.  J.  Rice 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Telephone  77 


Estey  Organ  Company 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 
BUILDERS  OF 

Church  Organs 

We  also  have  a most  complete  line  of  all  sizes  of 

Practice  Organs 

Especially  noteworthy  is  a newly  developed  REED  ORGAN  for  practice  purposes 
which  is  built  with  console  measurements  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  A.  G.  O 
in  every  particular,  something  which  has  not  heretofore  been  done  in  reed  organ 
practice.  We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  estimates  for  any  sized  instrument 


C orrespondence  Solicited 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 


MISS  BERTHA.  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY 
PRINCIPAL 

Eleven  instructors.  Three  practice  kindergartens. 
Fifteenth  year.  Over  one  hundred  graduates  lo- 
cated in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foreign  count- 
ries. Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  infor- 
mation apply  to 

Se.  retary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

DRAWER  Z,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

In  wrilin,  eil»«r(iicri.  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Mnteiiiic 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


^ N c 'w  Book  by  Presi  dent  H . C • K i o ^ 


The  Laws  of  Friendship: 
Human  and  Divine 

Price,  Net,  $1.25 


Other  Books  by  President  King 

Rational  Living,  net $1.25 

Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,  net 1.00 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  net 1 .50 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness,  net  ....  1.25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net 1 .50 

The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net .25 

Life  as  a Pradtical  Problem,  net .15 

The  Fight  for  Character,  net .10 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  paper,  net  . $0.60  ; cloth,  net,  $0.90 
Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles, 

paper,  net $0.50 ; cloth,  net,  .75 

New  Studies  in  the  Adts  and  Epistles,  paper  net  .50;  cloth,  net,  .75 


Two  New  Books  by  Professor  Edward  Dickinson 

History  of  Music,  net  $2.50 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net 2.50 


By  George  Frederick  Wright 

Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History,  net  ....  $2.00 
Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 

E.  J.  Goodrich 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


Wooltex  Garments  are  Built 
Upon  Honor 

When  you  buy  a WOOLTEX  suit  you  may  feel  sure 
that  it’s  good  all  the  way  through. 

Every  part  of  the  workmanship  is  carefully  inspected. 

The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  proper  tailoring  of 
the  inside — the  framework  of  the  coat — the  part  that 
you  must  generally  take  on  faith. 

The  makers  of  WOOLTEX  are  so  sure  that  their 
garments  are  honestly  built  all  the  way  through  that 
they  guarantee  each  one  to  keep  its  shape  through 
two  season’s  service. 

They  couldn’t  afford  to  do  that  unless  they  knew  that 
everything  was  right. 

The  best  way  to  prove  the  superiority  of  a 
WOOLTEX  garment,  is  to  wear  it.  Wear  it  con- 
tinuously if  you  want  to,  for  two  seasons.  Then 
examine  it.  You  will  find  it  meets  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it. 

Come  in  and  see  our  WOOLTEX  .suits.  Come  soon 
for  we  can’t  always  get  all  we  want. 

This  label  \VDQljtex  is  the  makers’ 

COATS  - SUITS  - SKIRTS 

FOR  WELL  DRESSED  WOnEN 

It  is  their  guarantee  of  pure  wool,  correct  style,  expert 
tailoring  and  two  seasons’  satisfactory  service. 

In  panama,  plain  and  striped  serge  and  satin-striped  cloth, 
in  all  the  season’s  colors  and  white. 

YOCOM  BROTHERS  OBERLIN 
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Nothing  New  to  Offer 

q THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY  DOES  NOTHING  TO  FOS- 
TER OR  ENCOURAGE  SPECULATION. 

q THIS  BANK  FOR  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  HAS  PURSUED  A 
STRAIGHTFORWARD  LEGITIMATE  BANKING  BUSINESS;  EX- 
TENDING TO  ITS  CUSTOMERS  EVERY  ACCOMMODATION  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  CONSERVATIVE  BANKING. 

OUR  POLICY  IS  NOT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  LOANS  BUT  TO 
DISTRIBUTE  THEM. 

q WE  BELIEVE  THAT  A BANK  PROSPERS  AS  ITS  CUSTO- 
MERS PROSPER. 

q WE  SOLICIT  THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  BUSINESS  ESPECI- 
ALLY. 

q PROMPT  AND  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  TO  ALL  IS  OUR 
ENDEAVOR. 

q BANK’S  MOTTO,  “NOT  HOW  MUCH  BUT  HOW  WELL.” 

A.  M.  LOVELAND,  CASHIER. 
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Artistie  Printin  g 


Equipment,  Experience  and  Brains 

are  the  three  main  factors  in  giving  our  printing 
character  and  individuality. 


One  of  our  specialties  is  the  production  of  original 
ideas  in  school  and  college  work — booklets,  announce- 
ments, programs,  menus,  etc. 

We  also  publish  more  school  and  college  annuals  than 
any  other  house  in  Ohio ! 


Write  for  Prices  and  Test  our  Service 


The  O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co. 

224-234  High  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones 


Spring  is  here 
and  with  it  a desire,  perhaps,  to  do 
some  shopping  in  Cleveland. 

It  will  soon  be  a year  since  we  were  in  Oberlin  as  the 
College  Caterers.  We  can  never  forget  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
extended  to  us  on  that  occasion,  and,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  you.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  our  Oberlin  friends  [and 
they  are  many]  and  can  assure  them  of  our  best  efforts  at  all  times. 


Candies,  Ices,  Soda  & Bakery  Goods  of  Ou**l*ty 
The  Taylor  Restaurant 

BREAKIA.ST  LUNCHEON  SUPPER 
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